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RACHEL FINDS A NEW GUARDIANS 


West Meets East 



This century has seen great changes in Japan, Western ideas being readily adopted in the 
Land of the Rising Sun. Although the dress of these ladies of Tokyo is a mixture of East 
and West it will be seen that they have forsaken the old Japanese style of hairdressing in 
favour of that prevailing in London or Paris today. 


THE COURT OF 
THE ROSE 

MEN MEET TO TALK 
ABOUT A FLOWER 

Our*National Bloom in Peace 
and War 

FATE OF OUR HEDGES 

It is a thought to stir the imagina¬ 
tion that while this note is being 
written representatives of many- 
Europcan nations are assembled in 
London for a learned conference, at 
the Court of the Rose. 

The men in council are the chief rose- 
growers of the world, and they meet here 
because, although England is not the 
native home of the rose, it is here the 
rose attains its highest pitch of perfection. 

The Rose and the Motor-Car 

So famous is the English school of 
rose-growers that, while Napoleon. ac¬ 
corded the. freedom of the seas to 
Captain Cook and permitted Sir 
Humphry Davy to travel to France to 
receive a "decoration during xvar, so 
Josephine secured the right of a 
Hammersmith gardener to pass between 
England and France so that her roses 
should ‘ hot suffer while the two nations 
were fighting. So the rose was an 
emblem of peace in an age of war, as 
in the 15'th century it was an emblem 
of strife during the Wars of the Roses. 

But our rose experts are here still 
further to improve the rose, to multiply 
its' varieties, to enhance its scent, to 
increase the area of its welcome con¬ 
quest. Unhappily the rose, so royal 
in our affections, is in danger. . All our 
famous standard varieties are artificial 
developments grafted on the stock of 
the wild rose of the hedgerow. Now 
the hedgerows are either disappearing 
or being cut so severely as to threaten 
the extinction of the native supply. 

The new roads tolerate no clinging 
briars, the ancient hedges are being 
lopped into mere barriers of sparse- 
leafed prickles. 

Headstones to the Forgotten 

It has been estimated that there is 
not an acre in all our land which has 
not been the scene of battle, no scene 
but where the blood has flowed of 
Briton, Roman, Saxon, Dane, Norman. 
Our wild roses, upon which we graft, 
our cultivated rose, are as the modest 
headstones of graves of the forgotten. 

It would be sad if these ' beautiful 
memorials to old and far-off griefs 
should be swept away, still sadder if 
the stock for new varieties should all 
perish. Nearly half a million wild 
rose trees are required every year to 
furnish supplies, yet the sources are 
' drying up. The hedges with all their 
promise of riches go down in swathes 
before the pitiless maker of roads. 

It is surely time that Queen Rose 
called her subjects to her Court in 
changing England, 


A BRAVE 

W e have heard an extraordinary story 
from New York about a man who 
has learned how completely the wheel 
of fortune can turn, He was the founder 
of a well-known motor company, and 
his name is on thousands of cars running 
in our streets. 

He is a Scotsman by birth but 
has lived since babyhood in America. 
His good days came when he was about 
forty, working as a maker of plumber’s 
supplies near Detroit. He had always 
had more than the usual workman’s 
intelligence. It struck him one day that 
something ought to be done to make 
mechanical transport easy in a country 
where horse transport was very costly. 

The result was a certain invention. 
In 1903 the motor company was started. 
For seven years after that the man 
worked incessantly, without a holiday, 
even on a Sunday. 

Nature broke under the strain. In 
1910 he had to go to California for a rest 
cure. It was a long and costly business, 
and in the strain of poverty that followed 


OLD MAN 

it seemed to him the wisest thing to sell 
his shares in his company. It was an un¬ 
wise thing to do, but he could not know it. 
He coidd not know that when he was an 
old man there would be two million 
cars bearing his name. 

This man has evolved out of hardship 
a fine theory. The failure (he says) is the 
man who stays down when he falls. As 
the years have gone by he lives up to 
his theory, refuses to be beaten, refuses 
to accept charity, and merely seeks 
work. He intends to work till he . dies. 
Unfortunately work is hard to get. At 
present he is a teacher in the Detroit 
School of Trades. ’ 

He has seen all his old working friends, 
rich men now, but the only help he will 
take from them is an employment they 
have not been able to find for him. 

So he is going fighting on, at 73, 
struggling to earn a scant}? living. 
Nothing stands between him and destitu¬ 
tion but his pride and incurable hopeful¬ 
ness. We feel that for such a courageous 
spirit life must still hold a good reward. 


WALKING ON THE 
NILE 

THE THING THAT MAKES 
IT POSSIBLE 

Six Miles of Sudd That 
Stops Navigation 

FLOATING ISLANDS 

News of the return of an old trouble 
comes from the Nile in the accumula¬ 
tion of a block of sudd six miles long. 

Sudd is an accumulation of reeds 
(mostly papyrus and what the Arabs 
call mother-of-wool) and the soil about 
their roots, torn in stormy weather from 
the banks and lagoons of the river and 
accumulated by some obstruction. The 
force of the current jams it very tightly 
together and, diving beneath, makes 
the mass thicker and thicker. It has 
been known to reach a depth of 20 feet, 
and to spread for 23 miles. It is so 
strong that men can walk on it. Many 
lives have been lost in the sudd, however, 
and once a small vessel was sucked right 
under it and lost. 

Sooner or later the. flood bursts 
through or round it, and it is. broken 
up into floating islands similar to those 
we have heard of on the Mississippi 
and other great rivers. 

River Channel Lost 

Roman centurions sent by Nero to 
explore the Nile were stopped by sudd at 
just about the same spot where steam¬ 
boat traffic has now been held up. 
Nearly 60 years ago Baker Pasha had 
to cut through 50 miles of sudd. 

When the Dervishes revolted under 
the Mahdi they allowed the sudd to 
accumulate to such an extent that 
after tlie reconquest of the Sudan it 
was exceedingly difficult in some places 
to discover the true channel of the river. 

The sudd had to be cut up into blocks 
ten feet square and hauled away by 
gunboats with wire hawsers and chains. 

Modern engineering has since kept 
the river fairly clear, which makes the 
present obstruction the more surprising. 
There have been schemes for making 
use of tlie sudd for manufacturing pur¬ 
poses, but no doubt the same difficulty 
presents itself as in using the water 
power available at the various cataracts . 
Both are too far removed from the 
places where they would be of use to 
make the plan worth while. 

EAT MORE FRUIT 

Why is fruit so dear, in spite of the riipid 
extension of its growth in many parts of the 
Empire ? Here is a passage front a letter 
written in Australia. 

There has been a tremendous crop of 
fruit, especially peaches and grapes. 

Booths have been erected . in the 
streets of the city, and from them 
peaches of good varieties have been sold 
at five pounds for a shilling. Grapes 
have been sold at the same price. One 
could not but wish that England could 
have a greater share of such abundance. 
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RACHEL FINDS A 
NEW GUARDIAN 

DAUGHTER OF A BRAVE 
DIVISION 

Pathetic Incident on Board an 
Ocean Liner 

VETERAN’S LAST VOYAGE 

Strange and sad tilings happen trom 
time to time on shipboard. No one who 
saw it will ever forget the scene on the 
U.S. liner George Washington, home¬ 
ward bound from France. 

Among other passengers she carried 
280 American Army veterans who were 
returning to the States after dedicating 
memorials to their comrades who had 
fallen in France. They were from 
Pennsylvania, members of the 28th 
Division. At Cherbourg the vessel 
picked up a war veteran the others had 
not expected to see. Captain James 
Eaton, formerly of the United States 
regular army. 

Captain Eaton had served through 
many campaigns before he came to 
Europe to fight in the war. After the 
Armistice he married a French lady and 
settled in Cherbourg. Some happy 
years drifted by. A daughter was 
born to the American soldier and his 
French wife. They called her Rachel. 

A Father’s Secret Trouble 

When Rachel was a toddler of five 
Madame Eaton died and left her husband 
with a sorrowful little girl to look after 
and a secret trouble of his own to battle 
with. He knew that he was consump¬ 
tive and that there was no hope. 

Life had little left to offer the old 
soldier, and there came to him an over¬ 
whelming longing to die in his own 
land. Another year went by while he 
was making all the preparations a very 
sick man can make, and he finally 
booked a passage on the George Wash¬ 
ington for himself and Rachel. 

On the High Seas 

When the ship called at Cherbourg he 
was so ill that the surgeon did not 
think he should let him goon board. In 
the meantime the 28th Division veterans 
had found him out, and they pleaded 
hard for him to be allowed to sail. 

When the ship was on the high seas 
it became known that Captain Eaton had 
very little chance of sighting the ports 
of home. Presently he lay dying in the 
sick bay, and his fellow-soldiers stood 
round him in silent grief. 

He was heard to say many times 
“ Rachel, Rachel.” He talked in whis¬ 
pers of his anxiety at the idea of leaving 
his child alone. He had hoped before 
he died to be able to find her a guardian. 

This the 28th Division men could not 
bear. They talked a few minutes 
among themselves, and then General 
Martin went to the dying man and told 
him that the Division would take care 
of Rachel, and he need have no fear. 

Rachel’s New Home 

The legal part of this act of brother¬ 
hood was seen .. to at once, and the 
chaplain of the Division, together with 
General Martin, signed the necessary 
adoption papers. 

It was a very unhappy little girl who 
was led up the gangway at New York 
by one of her foster-fathers, Captain 
Robert Clutch ; but she is now in his 
home in Pennsylvania, where there are 
three more children to companion her. 
Her father has been laid to rest, and 
many kind eyes are watching her. The 
daughter of the Division will not be 
allowed to suffer. 


CAPTIVES IN SIGHT 
v OF HELP 

DRAMATIC ADVENTURE 
IN THE ARCTIC 
Stores Dropped by Aeroplane 
For the Men of the Italia 

GENERAL NOBILE’S REMARKABLE 
EXPERIENCE 

That was. a dramatic .page in the 
dramatic chapter of the Arctic when an 
aeroplane came down within a' little 
distance of General Nobile and his men, 
captive on Spitsbergen. 

They had not watched the skies in 
vain. They knew that a day was coming 
when terrible hardship would have to be 
faced if help did not come from the sides. 
No one knows what it meant to them 
when they saw aeroplanes sail away and 
grow into dots, and they realised that 
they had seen the birds in the sky and 
the birds had not seen their camp. 

The Speck in the Heavens 

Again the hum of planes was heard 
and the icebound men went out to 
watch. They knew how difficult it was 
for the men in the sky to spy out their 
tents amid the mounds and cones of ice. 
For hours they watched the speck in the 
heavens. The great plane came lower and 
nearer. She began to circle round. The 
men must have looked at each other, and 
almost dared to say, “ She has seen us.” 
Then there was another low swoop of the 
immense wings ; now there could be no 
doubt. General Nobile’s camp had been 
spied. Those brave fellows in the air 
would land. They would be carrying 
stores. The meh on the ice began to 
jump about like schoolboys. 

To Major Maddalena, aloft in the 
plane, they seemed like so many 
gesticulating flies. He made another 
clever swing, and the flies grew a little 
bigger. He even imagined he could 
pick out the gallant General. Then he 
forgot everything else in the problem of 
an attempted landing. He got down to 
within 150 feet, which is not quite half 
the height of the top of St. Paul’s Cross 
from the street. 

Messengers of Good Hope 

The men below saw that the airman 
was wavering. Was it possible that 
having come so near he would have to 
go away and leave them to their icy 
prison unhelped, uncomforted ? 

General Nobile’s men then saw that 
the Dornier Wal was letting out a 
parachute, one, and another, and 
another. The little engines of flight 
came down safely, and the men saw that 
good Major Maddalena was doing the 
next best thing to descending himself. 
He was raining down stores from the 
sky. The magic things came to their, 
feet: fur coats, food, drink, guns, 
ammunition, letters, and instructions. 

The great plane then soared aloft and 
away and left them, happy, and warm 
in their hearts to know that they had 
been found, sure in the certainty that 
the next day, or another day, the rescue 
would be made'. 

A little while more, and General Nobile 
was safe again, a hero heroically rescued 
at great peril by a Swedish aeroplane. 


INVENTIONS TO COME 

We have been looking at a host of 
ideas the Patentees Institute is waiting 
for. Here are a few. 

A really practical folding umbrella 
small enough to drop into your pocket. 

A machine to lay bricks which would 
only require the services of one attendant 
to keep it supplied with bricks and 
mortar. 

A method by which bottles could be 
uncorked without using a corkscrew and 
without destroying the cork. 

A device for turning, the pages of 
music on a music, rack. 

A permanent polish for stoves. 


THE LITTLE SPECK 
WITHIN YGU 

WHAT WILL YOU DO 
WITH IT? 

Creator of Peter Pan Talks to 
William K. Brown 

THE ROAD TO GREATNESS 

The creator of Peter Pan has'been speaking 
to a hundred Peter Pans grown-up, and it will 
do us all good to read what he said to them.' 

Sir James Barrie was speaking at an Oxford 
dinner to about a hundred Rhodes Scholars, 
and he imagined one of these scholars, William 
K. Brown, going out into the world. This is 
what he said. 

Now that the stage direction is, alas, 
“Exit William K: Brown.” (that fas¬ 
cinating fellow, yourself) what is to 
happen to you next ? “ Chapter one, I 
depart from Oxford determined to make 
Public Duty my -highest aim.” Bravo ! 
But how ? " Chapter the last. The 
Result in my Case.” Namely ? 

The Beginning 

Ah, Mr. Brown, how we wish we could 
guide you through the paper, hoop ; but 
we know as little as yourself what is 
being spun for you. Yet the beginning 
of all you are to be lies inside you—a 
little speck that is to grow while you 
sleep, while you are awake, and that 
in the fullness of time, according to 
your control of it, is to be the making of 
you, or to destroy you. 

Education is a noble word in Mr. 
Rhodes’s conception of it, Fellowship. I 
can just remember days in a little 
Scottish town, the only place I know 
that beats Oxford, where weavers of 
all ages trudged on their shanks in quest 
of college bursaries. If they returned 
victorious they reappeared by day, but 
if they failed they hung about the out¬ 
skirts till nightfall and then stole to 
their homes. Early, next morning you 
heard them at their looms again, teeth 
set, waiting for next year. Dour times— 
dogged students—no Cecil Rhodes. But 
that speck under control. 

Flawless Heroes 

“ Nobody has ever had to put on 
mourning because of me.” A proud 
summing-up for the best of you if after 
reflection you can claim it; but you 
will find you can’t. You ask the speck. 
You will do things (have probably 
already done them)—shabby, ignoble 
things, dear Mr. Brown—that will 
mean mourning for at least those who 
love you. I am not saying this to damp 
you, but rather as a comfort in case 
you have been reading the sort of bio¬ 
graphies in which the hero is without a 
flaw. It may have given-you a sinking 
to feel that you can never be like him. 
But you may be like him. He is more 
neighbourly now that you know he has 
the speck. 

One hopes that you are leaving 
Oxford feeling, as the old saying has it, 
that red blood boils in your veins, 
that you hear a thousand nightingales, 
and could eat all the. elephants in 
Hindustan and pick your teeth with the 
spire of Strasbourg Cathedral. . That’s 
the spirit. If to despise us helps you 
in your enthusiasms, then, gentlemen, 
continue. 

Gay Curiosity 

And so, good-bye and good fortune. 
Don’t forget Oxford and the clashing 
with us and foreign nationalities; 
Oxford, where you once sat out a dance 
with the evening star. If you are to be 
writers, don’t be roarers. Go out to 
meet the mistress of the spindle not 
fearfully, but with a gay curiosity. 
Whether you are to be mason - work in 
the edifice of Cecil Rhodes’s imagination, 
or thrown out as bad, depends chiefly on 
character, and character depends on 
the speck. Mr. Brown, my dear, forgive 
me for prosing. " I am the tomb of one 
shipwrecked, but sail thou on.” 


THE AUSTRALIAN 
LAD’S IDEA 
Why Not Fly the Arctic ? 
AND HE DID 

The many fail, the few succeed—is a 
line which might be held to apply to - 
Sir Hubert Wilkins, who as Captain 
Wilkins flew with Lieutenant C. B. 
Eielson on a memorable flight across 
the Arctic from Alaska to Spitsbergen. 
The story of his great achievement was 
told in his own modest words in the C.N.. 

But when the story of his life and 
work were told at the Royal Geographical 
Society it became quite clear that the 
success of his flight of 2200 miles across 
the ice was no lucky accident, but was 
the outcome of years of study of the 
Arctic, and many months of careful 
preparation for an attempt of which, 
as an airman, he knew all the risks and 
difficulties. 

What makes it strange that such a 
success should have fallen to him is that 
so much of his life was spent remote 
from all thoughts of flying, or any idea - 
of what the Arctic was like. 

A Telegram From Home 

He was born in Australia at Mount 
Bryan, which is in the country north 
of Adelaide where the farms are on the 
edge of the bush and the mid-Australian 
desert, He worked on a farm till he 
was 16, and till then had hardly known 
any way of getting about except on a 
horse. About the time he was receiving 
the Geographical Society’s Gold Medal 
in London the little hamlet of Mount 
Bryan mustered about 200 people from 
the bush farms to hold a meeting in his 
honour and send him a telegram of 
congratulation. 

When he spoke to the geographers lie 
mentioned whimsically how it was that 
a boy who had known more about horses 
than any other animal should have 
turned his thoughts to flying the Arctic. 
It was because he went with Stefansson’s 
Arctic Expedition in 1913, and progress 
over the ice with dog-teams and sledges 
seemed so slow to an Australian who 
had never walked when there was a 
horse to ride. So he wondered whether 
an aeroplane or something of the kind 
would not do better. And that is why 
the Australian boy came to fly the Arctic. 


THINGS SAID 

Battles are never won ; they are lost. 

Mr. Philip Guedalla 

God keep me old fashioned till I die. 

A Leamington lady of 99 
Scouting is the only successful Socialist 
experiment ever tried. The Chief Scout 
One place where immortals are never 
seen is at the top table. Sir J. M. Barrie 
The beauty of London is as real as 
that of an Alpine valley. 

Lord Northhourne 

Take your hats off to the Past and 
your coats to the Future. Rev. G. A. Bliss 
It is possible that a race free from 
disease may people the Earth. 

Dr. Voronojf 

I doubt if there is an efficient fire 
brigade on the Riviera Coast. 

Mr. Douglas Goldring 
We make a mistake in encouraging 
the boy to think too much of games. 

Mr. F. E. Baity 

My mother, who is ninety, is one of 
the most constant readers of the C.N. 

Mr. James Dundas White 
No subsidies are being paid to makers 
of poison-gas by the British Government. 

The Prime Minister 

Man no sooner gets hold of ,an idea 
than'he is obliged to put it into" some¬ 
body else’s head. Mr. J. A. iojimder 
Nations are liable to the same petty 
frictions that at times mars the inter¬ 
course of uncles and aunts. 

Dr. Abraham Flexner 
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WHITE HORSE EAGLE 

An Old Chieftain Comes 
to Town 

A MAN AND HIS HUNDRED 
YEARS 

A very old man has come to England, 
the oldest passenger ever to cross the 
Atlantic. He is the Big Chief White 
Horse Eagle, ruler of all the Red Indians, 
and he declares that he was born in the 
Colorado Mountains 106 years ago. We 
do not believe it, but he is truly very old. 

No one in the world knows more 
about the customs and the history of the 
Red Indian race than he does, and he 
has come to Europe to make a tour of 
the principal cities and give lectures 
about his own people. Anyone would 
think that at his age a man would want 
to retire and sit in an armchair in the 
sun, and think of the past, but not so 
White Horse Eagle. He calls himself a 
young man and tells us that he has a 
great work to do. 

A Message of Peace 

He will be able to tell of many won¬ 
derful memories, and show the feathers 
he plucked from eagles 8o years ago to 
trim his war hat with. He will tell of 
the first covered wagons making their 
way across the great plains of the West 
when he was a young man. He will 
tell of all the Presidents he has known 
since the time of Abraham Lincoln. 

This great Chief of a fighting people 
has come on a message of peace. His 
dearest wish is that war should te no 
more. It was he who buried the 
tomahawk with General Grant on the 
steps of the Capitol at Washington in 
. 1870, as a sign that the conflict between 
Americans.and Red Indians was over. 

Big Chief has lived so long that he 
is surprised'at nothing. He" has learned 
. to look for big things. He thinks of 
the growth of justice and right govern¬ 
ment as well as the change from four-in- 
hand coaches to big cars, of the rise of 
vast towns where once the winds blew 
across the vast, moose-haunted plains. 
And he looks to a glorious future for the 
world when men have lived a little 
longer and learned, like him, the lessons 
of life. 

The Art of Life 

This is not his first visit to England. 
He was here for the Jubilee in 1887, and 
can tell us more about it than many an 
old Londoner. He even says the present 
will not be his last visit. 

The Big Chief's theory of the art of 
life is to keep a right judgment in all 
things and not to allow little troubles 
to become a worry. For the rest, he 
says, drink plenty of cold water and 
wash in cold water. 

We send our greeting to this grand old 
man of the mountains, and wish him well 
while he is here to share the glory of 
the world with us. 

THE ELEPHANT AND THE 
; AEROPLANE 
Lords 6f the Jungle Run Away 

An interesting incident is related by 
Mr. Leete and Captain Vetch, who have 
made a three-months tour in Assam with 
light aeroplanes. 

At Manaldai, when one of the 
machines. - was on the ground, two 
elephants ^charged it. Luckily the pilot 
was all ready to take off, and at the first 
roar of the mighty engines the elephants 
paused in their charge. They stood 
staring at the • noisy monster for a 
moment and then—the lords of the 
jungle ran away. 


WIMBLEDON’S LEAGUE OF NATIONS 



Miss Eileen Bennett 
England 



A. Zerlendi 
Greece 


Senorita de Alvarez 
Spain 





W. Robson 
Argentina 


Miss Helen Wills 
United States 


Jean Borotra 
France 


B. da Kehrling 
Hungary 


Q. R. O. Crole-Rees 
England 


H. L. de Morpurgo 
Italy 


Henri Cochet 
France 


Miss Betty Nuthall 
England 


Rene Lacoste 
France 


W. T. Tilden 
United States 



Q. Patterson 
Australia 


Fraulein Aussem 
Germany 



R. Boyd 
Argentina 


Jan Kozetuh 
Czecho-Slovakia 





Y. Ohta H. Timmer M. Sleem 

Japan Holland India . 


The Lawn Tennis Championships held at Wimbledon are becoming more popular each year. 
The appeal of tennis is almost world-wide, and players come from 18 nations to meet in 
friendlv rivalry, taking part in what may be called Wimbledon’s League of Nations. Here 
are portraits of some of the leading players. See next column. 


ALL THE WORLD 
AT WIMBLEDON 

TENNIS LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 

Countries of Europe Meeting 
on the Famous Green 

A PRETTY SPECTACLE 

Anybody standing on one of the 
galleries at the Stadium at Wimbledon 
this -week to scan the outside courts 
might imagine that their trim expanse, 
with the white figures darting about 
them, was a representation of a map of 
the New Europe. 

On one court is Holland playing a tie 
with Italy, on another Austria or 
Hungary engaged in friendly rivalry 
with Spain. The umpires call the 
score and the players say very little, 
but if they spoke in their own tongues, 
or if they called each- other by their 
names, what a medley of language it 
would be ! There would be Baron 
Morpurgo of Italy'-, Mynheer Timmer of 
Holland, Herr Kozeluh , of Hungary, 
Herr Ivleinschroth of Germany, and, of 
course, the Four Musketeers of France, 
Messieurs Cochet, Lacoste, Borotra, and 
Brugnon. 

From East, West, and South 

But that is only part of the Wimbledon 
League of Nations. The Far East 
comes on to the courts with. Mr. Ohta 
of Japan, the Far West joins issue with 
it through Mr. Hennesy of the United 
States, or the tall Mr. Tilden; and the 
Far South is there too, and has a great 
share in the map with Mr. G. L. Patter¬ 
son of Australia, and young Mr. Crawford 
or Mr. Hopman of that continent. 
India contributes Mr. Sleem and others, 
Canada has Colonel Mayes, South Africa 
Mr. Peacock. There is nobody left out. 
All the world has come to Wimbledon 
to play'. 

We must not forget the ladies. Least 
of all can we forget Miss Helen Wills, 
of America, a sort of Diana of the 
Greensward ; and Senorita do Alvarez 
of Spain, and Mevrije Bouman of 
Holland; Madame Nicolopoulo of 
Greece, Madame Bordes ot France, 
Baroness von Rezcinilc and Princess von 
Lobkourtz of Germany, and young 
Fraulein von Aussem. There are some 
ladies, too, who have come all the way 
from Australia to try their fortune": 
Miss Boyd, Miss Akhurst, and Mrs. 
O’Hara Wood. 

Our Own Representatives 

There is Miss Ryan, who was born 
in California, and Miss Helen Jacobs, 
who lives there ; and while recording 
all these plenipotentiaries to the Wimble¬ 
don Court of Honour we may just 
mention a few of our. own representa¬ 
tives, some of them quite young, such as 
Miss Eileen Bennett and Miss Peggy' 
Saunders, Miss Joan Fry, Miss Joan ; 
Ridley, Mrs. Watson, and Miss Betty 
Nuthall, who is paired with Frauleim 
von Aussem to make the youngest' 
couple of the tournament. - 1 

What a pretty spectacle it is ! What 
a pleasant sound is the musketry of the 
rackets as they strike the ball; and what 
a reassuring hope for the future that all 
these young play-ers are learning to play 
a world-wide game in a spirit of rivalry 
without ill-feeling, of victories won that 
leave no sting behind, and of defeats 
sustained which only' leave a determina¬ 
tion to do better the next time. 

Pictures on this page 


THE HEN’S ARMCHAIR 

A postman’s pet hen at Epping walks 
regularly into the kitchen, turns out the 
cat and dog, seats itself in the armchair, 
and lays its eggs there. 
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PETER PAN 
BEHAVES HIMSELF 

SEFTON PARK’S NEW 
STATUE 

What Happened After a Dance 
Round a Tree 

WHY WENDY WEPT 

Peter Pan was on his best behaviour 
on that June day at Liverpool when 
, his statue was unveiled in Sefton Park. 

‘ He had to be, for Sir James Barrie sent 
the following message to him : 

Behave-today, if for the only time. 
Take care the Lord Mayor does not find 
you out. For Heaven’s sake don’t 
grow when they remove your swathing 
■ ' sheet. Barrie. 

And, though Sir James Barrie was 
absent, Peter really did behave. But 
> perhaps it was as well that he received 
' the warning, for all his own people were 
there, including the Pirates and Indians, 
as well as the Darling family and the 
Lost Boys. 

A Beautiful Tribute 

One little sad moment came when a 
tribute was paid to Sir George Frampton, 

. who modelled the famous statue in Ken¬ 
sington Gardens, and who died 'only the 
other day. Both Peter and Wendy 
were upset about that, and Wendy wept 
as they laid flowers and berries at the 
foot of the statue in memory of him, 
while the guns boomed a solemn tribute 
to the accompaniment of muffled drums. 

■ The rest of the ceremony was all 
joyousness. It opened with the pre¬ 
sentation of. a basket of flowers to the 
Lord Mayor by Nana, the wonderful 
dog-nurse of the Darling family. After 
that Michael and John appeared, fol¬ 
lowed by Wendy, and began to examine 
tile big tree near them, without noticing 
the Redskins, Wolves, and Lost Boys 
who gathered from their various hiding- 
places and crept silently about them. 

The Same Merry Tune 

Suddenly they began to dance round 
the tree, and there was a terrible uproar 
as the Redskins hacked it with their 
tomahawks. At last it fell apart, and 
there was the statue of Peter, looking as 
if he might have been transplanted from 
London for the occasion, for he was 
piping the same merry tune to the same 
fairies, and the same little rabbits and 
mice were peeping out in surprise. 

Peter was happy when he knew that- 
Wendy might have a house there too, 
and when that was completed he and 
Wendy held a reception for the five 
hundred children present. We noticed 
with pleasure that many of them had 
the jolly little book prepared for them 
by Mr. Percy Corkhill, the cver-busy, 
never-weary secretary of Liverpool's 
Lord Mayor. 

Thank You, Mr. Author 

Then Peter took a feather, and some 
water and red berries for pen and ink, 
and Wrote this letter to Sir J ames Barrie: 

Thank you, Mr. Author ; thank you 
very much. Wendy loves her new home 
in Sefton Park. We wish' you were 
here. We have put Jimmy Hook in 
the lake where the crocodile is. Our 
love and kisses. Peter Pan. 

This message and three others to the 
Peter Pans in London, Brussels, and 
Newfoundland, were despatched by 
pigeon post, though Nana wanted to take 
charge of them—as she always did of 
everyone and everything., , 

Then a short time later Peter was left 
alone to pipe his message to the fairies 
and animals, and to all those who, like 
him, will never grow up. 

We hope he will be happy in Liver¬ 
pool, and we are sure he will, for does 
he not spread happiness everywhere ? 


CHINA CHANGES 
ITS CAPITAL 

More Confusion for 
the Map 

NEW NAMES IN GEOGRAPHY 

The nations of the Earth continue 
in restless mood, and one after another 
adds confusion to the map. 

Up to the time of the war any clever 
child could recite the names of the 
capitals of the world. How many 
grown-ups could do so today ? Small 
nations in Europe have been so changed 
in name and composition that we must 
have a reference book ready as we write 
of them. 

The newest change, up to the moment 
of writing, is in China, where Peking, 
with all its wonders of architecture and 
its teeming literary treasure, is deposed 
from its proud eminence as capital of 
the Chinese Republic, and yields place 
to Nanking, which henceforth we are 
to regard as China’s Rome or Paris. 

St. Petersburg, named during the 
war Petrograd, and now ridiculously 
called Leningrad, is no longer the 
capital of Russia. 

Norway, having severed her con¬ 
nection with Sweden, has retained her 
old capital, but has changed its name of 
Christiania back to Oslo. Spitsbergen 
has been changed to Svalbard, and 
Helsingfors to Helsinki. 

The Strangest of Changes 

Turkey herself, in keeping with a 
score of other surprising changes, has 
removed the seat of government from 
one of the most famous cities in the 
world and gone into the wilds of Asia 
Minor for a new capital. No longer is" 
Constantinople the metropolis of Turkey; 
she is supplanted by Angora, a little 
inland city once important under Roman 
rule, 200 miles east-south-east'of the 
storied Dardanelles. 

That is the strangest change of all. 
Once famous as Byzantium, home of 
Constantine, eastern capital of the 
Empire when Rome was divided into 
halves, Constantinople has been long 
one of the world's prizes, yet Turkey 
degrades it to a seaport. 

There is a world of history in the 
annals of cities, and in the place they 
have occupied in the esteem of the 
peoples who have possessed them. It 
is a pity that they should change so 
much, but we may expect the latest 
change to change again, for Peking 
will surely regain its lost dignity when 
China settles down to steady govern¬ 
ment and peace. 

A CAT IN THE SEWER 
And the Boy Who Went 
After It 

Drowning people often make rescue 
very difficult by clasping their arms 
round their rescuers. 

The rescue for which Henry Barlow 
has lately been awarded the R.S.P.C.A. 
silver medal was made difficult because 
the rescued creature fought desper¬ 
ately against his efforts. 

The River Irwell, passing through 
Salford, has high warehouses rising 
almost sheer from the water’s edge. 
On a slippery ledge of rock, only a foot 
wide, level with the water, a cat was 
stranded, and Barlow, a youth of 19, 
volunteered to rescue it. He was 
lowered 20 feet from a window, but as 
soon as he reached the ledge the cat 
ran along it for several yards and 
entered- a sewer under the building. 
Barlow -followed it and crawled 20 feet 
into the sewer before he could catch it. 

The cat fought and scratched so 
that he had to give it all his attention 
while he was being hauled back, and 
was unable to protect himself from a 
severe bumping against the wall. 


DOWN TO THE 
LUSITANIA 

The Brain Inside a Robot 

MAN’S PRIDE AND FOLLY 

For thirteen years the Lusitania, 
sunk by torpedo with nearly two 
thousand people on board, has settled 
deeper and deeper in the slime of the 
ocean-bed off the coast of Ireland. 

So deep does the liner lie, so turbulent 
are the seas which wash above her, 
that every attempt to salve her has 
been given up. Another effort is now 
to be made to reach the ship, which 
carried, beside the precious burden of 
life lost for ever, a number of cases of 
gold bullion. 

A diver is to be sent down to try to 
search the Lusitania’s hold. No diver 
has ever yet been within reach of her ; 
but this one will be encased in an 
armoured suit of steel and aluminium, 
which is itself a sort of Robot, a mechan¬ 
ical diving-man. 

Steel Hands and Fingers 

The Robot diver weighs three- 
quarters of a ton. The pressure of 
hundreds of tons of water on his steel 
frame will be unfelt, unnoticed. He 
carries his own atmosphere within his 
metal casque, and his own lighting 
system. An ordinary diver’s hands are 
free, the arms of his diving-suit fitted 
closely about his wrists with strong india- 
rubber hands. But the Robot lias steel 
grappling hooks for hands and fingers, 
moved mechanically from his interior. 
Inside the Robot is the real man, who 
is the mechanician, and in short the 
Robot’s brain. 

The fiendish instrument which sent 
the Lusitania to the bottom' was a 
torpedo on which the ingenuity of a 
thousand brains had been lavished in 
order to perfect its deadliness. Far 
less ingenuity and far fewer years have 
been spent on the Robot diver. The 
Robot may redeem some of the loss of 
treasure the torpedo caused, but it can 
never recall the lost lives. It is difficult 
not to reflect upon the proud cleverness 
and the fiendish folly which will meet 
when the Robot Man looks but on what 
is left of the Lusitania. 

Men have to pay for their follies and 
their wickedness. The world is poorer 
for every torpedo made ; and if the 
money and brains wasted on making 
it were turned to the inventions of 
peace the world at large would be a 
hundredfold richer and a thousandfold 
happier. Picture on page 7 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

An open-air school roofed with vita- 
glass has been opened at Hastings. 

The crops in the Baltic countries have 
been practically ruined by heavy rains. 

The Newfoundland sealing fleet caught 
nearly 228,000 seals this season, 50,000 
more than last year. 

Edmonton, in North London, has 
sent a shield to Edmonton, Canada, for 
competition among schoolboy cricketers. 

The Pride of Cardiff 

Cardiff has today not a single house 
unfit for human habitation. 

Alexandra Roses 

About £55,500 was collected in Greater 
London on Alexandra Rose Day, £2000 
more than last year. 

Better and Better 

The employment in Britain last year 
was better than in any year since 1920; 
the idle men fell from 1,331,543 to 
1,100,052. 

Dog Extends a Voyage 

A passenger from Venezuela refused 
to land at Plymouth without her dog, 
excluded by the quarantine regulations, 
and went on with it to Holland. 

London’s Gas 

A million tons of coal are used every 
year by the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, which has provided London 
with gas for over a century. 


AN OTTER AND £100 

Mr. Henry Williamson 
and His Prize 

A GOOD BO&K AND ITS REWARD 

With all our hearts, we congratulate 
Mr. Henry Williamson on winning the 
Hawthomden Prize for his book Tarka 
the Otter. 

The value of the prize is £100. It 
was founded nine years ago by Miss 
Alice Warrenden and is given annually 
to the author of the best piece of 
imaginative literature produced - during 
the year. The prize-winner must not be 
over forty. 

We are delighted about Mr. William¬ 
son’s success for two reasons : the book 
and himself. He is a man who, for the 
sake of the faith that was in him, 
forsook London and tramped the roads 
down into Devon. He managed to get 
a tiny cottage on Exmoor at a rental 
of 25s. a quarter. 

Life at Scarecrow Cottage 

There'in 1921 he settled down. He 
collected a number of friends of the kind 
the C.N. loves : dogs, little wild animals, 
and birds, including a carrion crow, and 
brought them to Scarecrow Cottage to 
live. There are not too many comforts 
in these labourers’ cottages, .and Mr. 
Williamson had not too much money. 
He and the birds and the animals 
roughed it together, and got what they 
could to eat. 

All the time the man’s mind and sym¬ 
pathies were at work. He was learning, 
watching. He knew that if he lived a 
hundred years he would not learn what 
he wanted to learn of the ways of wild 
creatures. He settled down to think of 
little but tiie moorland life. When he 
was dull at night he talked to the men 
in the tiny village where'the cottage was. 
Once he had a story accepted by a 
London paper and a cheque came for 
it. No one in the. little out-of-the-way 
village had ever seen a cheque before. 
They have seen a few since. 

A Master of Lovely Prose 

In the meantime Mr. Williamson was 
working on a book which lay very near 
his heart. It concerned the creatures 
he loved, and told of visions of his own. 
It was called Tarka the Otter: His Joyful 
Water Life and Death in the Country of 
the Two Rivers. It was with this book 
that he won the Hawthornden Prize, and 
it is a book of a rare and lovely kind. 

Mr. Williamson almost turned himself 
into an otter before he knew enough of 
Tarka to write about him. And he is so 
sensitive to the beauty of the English 
language and so unsatisfied with his work 
that Tarka was endlessly revised, being 
practically rewritten seventeen times. 

In the first pages of the book we see 
that Mr. Williamson is a master of lovely 
prose, and we are held by its powerful 
writing all through. The book takes us 
all over Exmoor, amid the wind on the 
high land and the salt of the sea. 


In the Auction Rooms 


The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 


First Folio Shakespeare . 

. £8500 ' 

Louis XV gold snuff-box . 

. £3360 

Picture by Cezanne . . 

. Jb £3000 

Picture by Canaletto . . 

.^£2950 

Chippendale cabinet . . 

. £2625 

Portrait by Sir Peter Lely . 

. £1995 

David Garrick’s note-book 

. £1560 

Greek statuette . . . 

. £1500 

Mahogany dining-table 

. £980 

■ Two. pairs of mirrors . . 

•us of 882 

Beauvais tapestry panel . 

.T £860 

A silk carpet .... 

- ,, £ 6 S 0 

Thackeray’s Vanity Fair . 

. £6S0 

Fourth Folio Shakespeare". 

£640 

A Viking sword .... 

. £430 . 

An autograph album . . 

. £190 

A first edition of Kipling’s Departmental 

Ditties published in 1886, sold for £780. 

: ,v 020r 
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THE GIRL WHO GAVE ALL 
Dying to Save Another 

A STORY OF HEROISM AT 
BOULOGNE 

English people have been thinking 
with pride of a brave girl who has died 
in France. She was Betty Ledger, a 
Kent girl of nineteen, living with her 
mother in Boulogne. 

Betty was a fine swimmer. She knew 
most of the currents of the coast near 
Boulogne. As she was strolling with 
her mother along the shore a French 
workman was walking and laughing at 
his dog playing king of the castle with 
the waves. Going a little too far out 
the dog was swept away, and the work¬ 
man dashed into the shallow water 
after it. Betty and her mother stayed 
to watch, and were horrified to see the 
man swept off his feet. 

Without an instant’s hesitation Betty 
plunged in after him and struck out 
with bold strokes to the place where the. 
man’s head was bobbing up and down. 
She had almost reached him when the 
current caught her. Betty struggled 
hard, watched in agony by her mother, 
who could only stand still on the shore. 

There were now two heads bobbing 
up and down in the waves, and groups 
of watchers standing on either side of 
the stricken woman. Someone dashed 
by. It was an Englishman, Mr. Sidney 
Springay. He plunged into the sea, but 
could not get near the girl or the man 
she had gone out to save. He was 
flung against the breakwater and his 
breathless, bruised body was drawn 
back by a rope to shore. 

Farther and farther out the tossing 
waves carried the struggling, pair, and 
when the boats went to their rescue it 
was too late. They had gone down, 
and Betty, who had left home laughing 
with her mother an hour before, is now 
among the heroes, those who gave all 
to save others. 


ANNIE GOES HOME 
Mending Rugs for Parliament 

Who goes Home ? is the cry in the 
House of Commons. The Speaker has 
gone home for the last time as Mr. 
Speaker, and now we hear that Mrs. 
Thornton has gone too. Mrs. Thornton, 
whom many members have known as 
Annie, has spent 44 years in the Houses 
of Parliament mending rugs I 

Forty-four years is a good long spell 
of service, and Mrs. Thornton, who is 
not very well, thinks she has earned the 
right to retire. She can look back on 
miles of carpets trodden by. “ those 
members ” and carefully mended by her 
needle. If it had not been for Annie 
there would have been miles of holes. 

She knew the members were always 
talking : is that not what they were 
there for ? Speeches were always being 
made about something,- but Mrs. Thorn¬ 
ton never listened to one. She was 
waiting to make little speeches of her 
own about the disgraceful way men 
litter up a place, and throw cigarette- 
ends down on good rugs. She did not 
listen to the House, but the House had 
to listen to her. 

Now she has gone home, and we hope 
she will be happy in her quieter life. 


AND SO SAY WE 

We take this letter from the columnsof The 
Times, and gladly give it publicity. 

At four out of five theatres in London 
to which I have been in the last fort¬ 
night the first ten minutes of the play 
have been ruined by the noise and clatter 
of late arrivals. As a possible means of 
putting an end to what is a public 
nuisance I am prepared by arrangement 
with any manager of a London theatre 
to defray for one week the direct expense 
incurred by refunding the cost of their 
seats to late-comers when insisted on, 
if he on his part will give' due notice 
that late-comers will not be allowed in 
until the end of the first scene or act. 

R. R. Stokes 


DROP IT IN THE BOX 
Bad News for Litter Louts 

The world does move. And the 
London General bus goes with it. 

We all love the bright red buses of the 
streets of London, now reaching well 
into the countryside, carrying us about 
in our millions. But none of us (none 
of us of the C.N., at any rate) loves the 
litter of tickets they leave behind them 
in the street. 

The C.N. has waged unceasing war 
upon them ; it has probably tired its 
readers with its little slogan : 

When You Go By Bus 

Do not throw your ticket into the 
street. Drop it in the Bus 

But the world moves on, and we are 
delighted at last to be able to announce 
that the London General is trying the 
experiment which has succeeded so well 
in other towns. Ticket boxes are being 
put on a number of buses as an experi¬ 
ment, and if the people use them they 
will be put on all. We hope the 
experiment will be a great success. 

It will be a great blow to the Litter 
Lout. No more will thousands of bus 
tickets blow about the pavements in 
the wind or lie about in the rain. It 
will be a splendid contribution to a tidy 
city, and the C.N. appeals to all its 
readers to help it along. On behalf of 
its public it thanks the London General 
for its public spirit in responding to a 
suggestion it must have received from 
many quarters. Long life to the bright 
red bus and the little ticket box ! 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Beauvais ...... Bo-vay 

Detroit ....... De-troyt 

Diatom ...... Dy-ah-tom 

Holzminden . . . Hohs-min-den 

Papyrus.Pa-py-rus 

Weser . . , .... Vay -zer 


CAPTAIN GREATHEART 
His Life for Knowledge 

Once again the tale has to be told of 
a brave pioneer of the medical use of 
X-rays who has paid for his devotion 
to his duty and his science with suffering, 
disablement, and death. 

The last martyr was Mr. Arthur A. 
Parsons, who for 20 years was the 
X-ray man at the Seamen’s Hospital, 
Greenwich. Thousands of seamen have 
been X-rayed, by him for fractures, 
broken limbs, and other casualties. 
The work of Mr. Parsons began at a 
time when the danger of working, 
unprotected, with these rays was not 
understood. He went on, he suffered 
insidious injury which was irreparable. 

The damage took years to make its 
appearance, but fifteen years ago he 
realised what had happened and was 
happening to him. Yet he went ort. 

Then at last he realised that his injury 
was mortal. But it was not till seven 
months before his death that he 
relinquished his X-ray work altogether, 
and then only because he was powerless 
to carry on. 

This was surely a Captain Greatheart 
who went down into the Valley of 
Death, strong, encouraging, and helpful 
to liis companions to the last. 


ONE OF THE SIGHTS OF 
WAREHAM 

A travelling correspondent of the 
C.N. writes that passing through Ware- 
ham he missed the historic brass plate, 
seen for many years in the town, 
threatening anybody damaging the old 
bridge with transportation. 

The old bridge across the river has 
now been replaced by a new one, and the 
brass plate with its very interesting 
warning, probably the last of its kind in 
-England, is, of course, no longer appro¬ 
priate on the new bridge. We have 
made inquiries, however, and are in¬ 
formed by the Town Clerk of Wareham 
that the plate is in his oossession, and 
will be placed in the Town Hall. 
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At the Top Table 

Qf all the wise and witty things 
Sir James Barrie said to 
the Rhodes Scholars they will 
probably remember longest his 
saying that one place where 
immortals are never seen is at 
the top table. If it is a message 
to warn some against what in 
the very young is called showing- 
off, far more will carry it in their 
hearts as a word of good cheer 
to comfort them as they go 
through their lives doing their 
best without getting much praise 
or applause for it. 

The immortals are those to 
whom the task is everything, 
the reward nothing. They do 
the best work that is in them 
because they cannot help doing 
it. “ Here 1 stand,” said Martin 
Luther ; “ God helping me, I can 
do no other.” 

Four centuries later when 
another great German, Dr. Vir- 
; chow, was compelled to sit at 
! .the top table at a banquet in his 
: honour he broke in on the 
, applause with the exclamation 
■ that it had all been done because 
.he could not help wanting to 
1 find out things. 

, ' Most of the immortals are so 
modest that they would never 
i admit that they had a place at 
the top table. They know so 
well, out of their great knowledge, 
how little they have been able to 
. do for the world. 

J When, as sometimes happens, 

; the world which knows so little 
t'of its greatest men finds one out 
. and offers him a place at the 
' table he is loth to accept it. He 
j is uneasy lest the time spent there 
’ may be taken from his work. 

The people who push and pull 
,.to get-a place at the top table 
are the publicity seekers, borne 
-’■into the limelight on other people’s 
'shoulders, or carried across the 
‘Atlantic as passengers to steal the 
fame of those who pulled them 
[through. Those who took the 
'risk and did the work for them 
may be forgotten ; those they 
.j.carried on their backs take care 
j 'that their own names are not 
■overlooked. Perhaps Sir James 
’Barrie would call them, not 
’Table-toppers but bill-toppers. 
./Shakespeare could never have 
osat at the top table in his lifetime 
or we should know more about 
, him. He did not look for im¬ 
mortality : Immortality found 
him out. 

There is another meaning in 
this message of Peter Pan. It is 
a comforting saying to those of 
us who toil on, doing the best we 
can. No one is taking much 
notice of us. There are no 
heralds calling out our names as 
we enter the banqueting hall. 
Yet be of good cheer, all ye who 
labour. Perhaps, all unknown, 
immortality is waiting for you. 
There is a chair there at the 
table, and if it is yours you will 
take it some day. 


The Professor of Humbug 

can never have too much of a 
good professor, because the best 
professors are the keepers of the gates 
of knowledge. But when we read the 
claims of some who sign themselves 
professors, we wonder whether this 
honourable title is not being degraded. 

It appears that anybody can call 
himself a professor—a professor... of 
palmistry, a professor of dancing. 
Even hairdressers are professors. We 
think these gentlemen profess. too 
much, hut all wise people know the 
value of their professions. 

It is otherwise with people who 
have goods to sell and style them¬ 
selves professors to delude ignorant 
customers into believing that they 
have scientific qualifications. If they 
called themselves doctors, or engineers, 
or lawyers, they might come within 
reach of the law ; but anyone can 
say he is a professor and nobody can 
contradict him. 

The C.N. feels that it is more than 
time that reputable newspapers ceased 
to allow their advertisers to call them¬ 
selves professors when they are not 
professors, or at any rate only pro¬ 
fessors of humbug. 

© 

Good-Bye, Mr. Speaker 
]YJr. Whitley has many memories to 
keep him company through the 
long and happy years which we hope 
are waiting for him, but he has none, 
we are sure, that will drive from his 
mind the memory of his last moment 
in the House of Commons. 

The business of the night was over, 
and the Prime /Minister led the pro¬ 
cession of members past the Speaker’s 
Chair. Each member shook hands 
with Mr. Whitley, and for a quarter of 
an hour they filed past. At last the 
Speaker was alone, standing by his 
Chair in the empty House of Commons. 
He picked up his three-cornered hat, 
and there, on the arm of the Chair, he 
saw a white carnation. 

He would have been a little less 
than human who could have looked 
at such a time, in such a place, on an 
emblem such as this, some member’s 
token of affection for the man the 
whole House loved, Tennyson’s white 
flower of a blameless life : 

We have lost him : he is gone. 

We know him now: all narrow jealousies 
Are silent, and we see him as he moved, 
How modest, kindly, all-accomplished, wise. 
With what sublime repression of himself,. 
And in what limits, and how tenderly ; 

Not swaying to this faction or to that; 

Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of winged ambitions, nor a vantage ground 
For pleasure ; but through all this tract of 
years 

Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 

In that fierce light which beats upon a 
throne ... 

The C.N. with all the papers in the 
land and all good people everywhere 
wishes Mr. Whitley all his heart desires. 


No Tips, by Request 

Qf all a traveller’s tales the tale 
always listened to with strained 
ears and bated breath is that of the 
tip that was refused. 

The Chief Scout has been telling 
the tale once more, .this time of 
Sweden. Even the taxi-drivers there 
do not expect a tip ! 

A fisherman who had taken the 
Chief Scout for a day’s salmon fishing 
returned the tip, which had to be 
absolutely thrust on him ! 

Baggage porters looked surprised. 
One of them took off his hat! Another 
seized Sir Robert’s hand and wrung 
it in gratitude. 

Such is the national attitude to 
ignorant foreigners. It seems that 
among Swedes themselves tips are 
not given, taken, or expected. That 
is true democracy, where every man 
is so sure that he is as good as his 
neighbour that he can show it by not 
sponging on him. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

^ sandwichman gets fifteen shillings 
a week. Not enough for his 
lodging, but they give him his board. 

, 13 

A. correspondent asks how to keep 
down bills. Sit on them. 

0 

The modem girl is said to be too revo¬ 
lutionary. Always going for a spin. 

0 

A contemporary remarks that some 
novelists eat strange food. . Why 
does not some¬ 
body introduce 
them to it ? 

0 

T«e world is 
getting bet¬ 
ter every day. 
But we don’t all 
get the best of it. 

' 0 

The -word dar¬ 
ling is rarely 
usedin Scotland. 
It is too dear. 

0 

A N American 
actress in 
London says she 
is anxiously 
awaiting our 
English summer. We had it the day 
before she arrived. 

0 ■ 

]\Jany tailors now demand cash pay¬ 
ment. Except when they are en¬ 
gaged on a law suit. 

© 

Browncoat 

The singing birds of England 
They dress in brown and grey, 

Their coats are sad and sombre, 

But oh ! their songs are gay, 

As gay as English meadows 
On rainbow days of spring, 

And I would give a fortune 
To hear the brown birds sing. 

The jungle birds are splendid 
In blue and gold and red, ■ 

Like banners of an army 
By sheik or rajah led, 

But fierce and harsh as sunstroke 
And joyless are their cries: 

Oh me! to hear the brown birds 
And see the English skies! 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If a General Bus 
ever joins the 
ranks 


A Miracle 

To die for love is true love’s test. 

Of all the heroes gone to rest 
But One is loved with love as true 
Today as in His life He knew. 

Though still men speak of Helen’s 
name, 

Who set the towers of Troy aflame, 
Yet who would leave his desk or 
plough 

To die for lovely Helen now ? 

And though we hear the bugles ring 
For many a noble knight and king, 
What man would set his life at stake 
For Caesar’s or for Charlemagne’s 
sake ? 

Of all the loves this world has known 
Its heart is true to One alone: 

Him soldiers thought they put to 
death, 

The Carpenter of Nazareth. 

O long ago and far away ! 

Yet men would die for Him today, 
Would die for Him and count it bliss. 
What miracle so great as this ? J.F. 

© 

The Country Bus 

By One of Its Passengers 

\Y7ii are apt, some of us, to think 
ourselves generally right. But 
the other day, riding to town in an 
ancient country bus, we were con¬ 
siderably humbled by seeing the other 
man’s point of view. 

It was a warm morning, and there 
were seats for fourteen passengers 
inside (none outside). Eighteen pas¬ 
sengers were within. 

Mrs. Gubbins was sitting on her 
husband’s knee, and • the Maxwell 
baby was feeling rather sick, being 
jogged this way and that on a strange 
man’s lap. We ourselves had assumed 
a rather bowed attitude, as a market 
woman had placed a basket of eggs 
just on our shoulder blades. 

The bus snorted and spat, waited 
on the hills, groaned, and rallied. 
It had taken twenty minutes to go a 
mile and a quarter, what with the 
climbings in and climbings out, and 
what with Mrs. Digby’s gooseberries 
spilling all over the floor. 

“ Aren’t you afraid,” we asked the 
driver, as he struggled out to admit 
yet another stout passenger. “ Aren’t 
you afraid that a big company will 
put a bigger bus on the road and cut 
you out ? ” 

Then we saw how mistaken we were. 
With an affectionate glance at his 
bus-load of perspiring and happy folk; 
the driver said with much solemnity : 
“ I shall never, never lose my custom. 
People round here like to travel in 
comfort! ” 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

’"The traffic in worn-out horses is 
slowly declining. 

’J’he emptying of an Aberdeen prison 
is attributed to temperance work. 
There are more Choral Societies in 
Britain than in all Europe and 
the United States together. 

Two million families have bought 
their own homes since building 
societies beganA -ivir, 
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A KING BECOMES 
A KNIGHT 

WHY OFORI ATTA CAME 
TO LONDON 

Kvvadjo Pippim in Attendance 
on His Dusky Sovereign 

THE SOUL-BEARER 

London has witnessed the singular 
spectacle of an African king walking 
about the city in his crown, accom¬ 
panied in all his movements by a youth 
supposed to be that king’s soul. 

The king is Nana Ofori Atta, Para¬ 
mount Chief of Abuakwa on the Gold 
Coast, and his purpose in visiting us 
was to receive a knighthood from King 
George. Thus an Oriental sovereign 
is proud to be known as Sir Ofori Atta 
rather than by his royal title. We 
must suppose that it is a case of a 
Knight being greater than a King. 

Educated and Ambitious 

His “ soul boy ” is a youth of 16 
named Kwadjo Pippim, who is sup¬ 
posed to be the foremost of the king’s 
soul-bearers, to be part of his sove¬ 
reign's soul, and entitled on State 
occasions at home to wear the gold 
breastplate, war-hat, and war-dress of 
his lord and spiritual partner. While 
clinging to the ancestral customs and 
belief. King Ofori is an educated man, 
speaks excellent English, and is ac¬ 
quainted with literature and affairs. 

The king has never been out of his 
own country before, and he wants to 
learn a'great deal while he is in England. 
He is a man of great intelligence and 
much scholarship, and has great ambi¬ 
tions for his own country. He hopes to 
visit the big industrial towns of England 
and learn how our trade is managed. 

Some Royal Whipping Boys 

We hope the Sun will smile on this 
gorgeous king from afar, and that he 
may see how lovely England can be in 
midsummer. But what interests us 
especially about him is his soul com¬ 
panion, Kwadjo Pippim. There is 
infinite rubbish talked in modern novels 
about soul companions, but there is 
infinite wonder in this companion of 
King Ofori. 

At first sight the peculiar office of 
Kwadjo Pippim seems to recall the old 
rank of royal Whipping Boy. In 
earlier days every youthful king in 
Britain and France had a minor martyr 
associate, 'who, when the young royalty 
committed a fault meriting punishment, 
took the stripes that vengeful hands, 
which awe restrained, dare not inflict 
upon the body royal. 

Barnaby Fitzpatrick for Edward the 
Sixth and Mungo Murray for Charles 
the First were Whipping Boys, though 
James the First was himself Hogged tor 
indolence over his Latin lessons. 

Belief in Benevolent Demons 

But the rank of embodied “ soul ” to 
King Ofori has a deeper and more 
ancient foundation than Whipping Boy 
history. It traces back through the 
early days of our own Church, through 
Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Babylon, and 
as far as knowledge reaches. Through¬ 
out the ages men believed that we are 
guarded, watched, inspired, and urged 
to goq{l by demons. 

For centuries demons were always 
thought to be benevolent spirits, not 
evil; higher than human nature, lower 
than the gods ; helpful spirits who 
came with men into the world and bore 
them company out of it, to reprove 
them ,j|, they spoke falsely at the final 
judgment, to support them when they 
recounted their good deeds, and gener¬ 
ally to aid them in securing mercy and 
justice at the Last Day. 

Today we see the latest manifestation 
of it all : a spirit is assumed to be made 
flesh, and comes as an accompanying 
soul to London with an African king for 
his knighting. Picture on page 12 


Robert smith of Cullercoats 


'"Tynemouth is planning a memorial to 
Robert Smith who died last year, 
and no wonder, for he w r as a hero of 
whom the town ffiay well be proud. 

Robert Smith was coxswain of the 
motor-lifeboat Henry Vernon, and many 
a gallant rescue did he make in her. 
Perhaps the most famous was his 
journey to the Rohilla. She was a 
hospital ship, and ran on the rocks off 
Whitby on October 31, 1914, with 229 
souls on board. 

•Five lifeboats heard the call for help and 
promptly went to her aid in the darkness. 
The Henry Vernon made a voyage of 


that have not had a professional training. 

Carl was brought up with a kitten and 
a young nanny goat, and the three were 
the greatest friends. When told to fetch 
Peggy the cat or Nanny the goat he 
would bring them in. 

He would bring his plate for his dog 
biscuits and stand with it before his 
mistress till he was served. 

However hungry he might be, he 
never began to eat his food till he was 
told to do so. 

He was taught to sit in his own special 
chair at table, with a towel as a serviette, 
and behaved beautifully, only eating 
when he had permission, and never 
begging. Every morning he fetched the 


44 miles in a violent storm, with a Ice 
shore and no lights allowed, because it 
was wartime. But, thanks to the good 
seamanship of Robert Smith, the Henry 
Vernon reached the wreck and rescued 
the 50 people who were still surviving. 
The deed won him a gold medal. 

Now Tynemouth is appealing for 
money to build a watch-house for the 
lifeboat crew and a house for the district 
nurse in Cullercoats, where Robert Smith 
was born. It seems a very wise form of 
memorial, and worthy of the district in 
which the first Volunteer Life Brigade 
was formed. 


home in a basket by himself. 

He would close his eyes and pretend 
to be asleep when he was told to do so, 
and evidently enjoyed his own clever¬ 
ness in obeying. 

He knew the names of things that had 
to be fetched, such as boots, and would 
bring the right person’s boots invariably. 

He collected the letters that were put 
through the letter-box in the morning, 
and then would take any letter upstairs 
to the person to whom he was told to 
carry it, never making a mistake. 

We can well believe his mistress 
when she says that Carl is a lovely and 
lovable dog. 


CARRIED ACROSS 
THE ATLANTIC 

ANOTHER TRIUMPHANT 
PASSENGER 

How He Lay Low in a Crate 
and Said Nothing 

SOLD FOR 40 PENGOS 

There is nothing so contagious as the 
spirit of adventure, once it takes hold 
of the world. 

It spreads in wider and ever wider 
circles, from men who fly over the North 
Pole to women who ride horseback across 
Europe and boys who take lightning 
trips round the world, till at last it 
seizes on the very beasts of the jungle 
and tempts them to undreamed-of feats. 

Who, for example, would have ex¬ 
pected a snake to be fired with a desire 
to see more of the world ? Yet this is 
what happened not long ago to a boa 
constrictor of Jamaica. 

When the Crate Was Opened 

He was a very young boa constrictor 
(his years numbered one and a quarter, 
his inches 39 and a half), but for all that, 
or perhaps just because of it, he suddenly 
decided that the West Indies were too 
small to hold him. Having debated, 
long and carefully, on the best means 
to get away from them, he came to the 
conclusion that flying was not in his 
line. Bananas, on the other hand, were. 
So he prowled about till he found an 
open crate of the luscious fruit ready 
packed to be shipped to Europe, and, 
having waited for the propitious moment, 
he slipped into it unseen. 

How he felt as a stowaway during the 
long, leisurely passage across the Atlan¬ 
tic, and on the short but turbulent 
transit from Hamburg to Budapest, is 
not on record. AH that is certain is 
that when the crate was opened he did 
not begin to sing ; on the contrary, he 
shot from his banana bed in a panic, 
which suggested that an unlimited fruit 
diet had played havoc with his nerves.- 
The workman who had opened the crate 
was nearly as startled as he, but an 
attendant from the Budapest Zoo, 
hastily' summoned by telephone, took 
charge of the situation and deftly caught 
the enterprising traveller before he could 
spread terror farther afield. 

The End of the Adventure 

What followed next would perhaps 
be better left unsaid, for it is a sad come¬ 
down after the heroic beginning. But 
the fact is that this budding Lindbergh 
of Jamaica was sold to the Budapest Zoo 
for the modest sum of 40 pengos, or a 
little less than 30 shillings. 

But perhaps we are wrong to think of 
the transaction as humiliating, for fame 
can come to one in the snake-house of a 
zoo as in an aerodrome of the world, and 
the crowds which daily gather to see 
the young boa constrictor who crossed 
the Atlantic in a crate of bananas are so 
flattering that it would not be surprising 
if our traveHer became as proud as Miss 
Earhart. And, after all, he has exactly 
the same right to be proud, for he, too, 
was carried as a passenger across the 
vast Atlantic. , 

BURGLARS DOWN THE CHIMNEY 

Early the other morning the landlady 
of an inn at Leicester went to set her 
sitting-room to rights. 

A horrid shock awaited her when she 
opened the door, for the whole place 
was turned topsy-turvy. 

Thieves must have broken in, and 
perhaps all their valuables had been 
stolen ! She called her husband, and to¬ 
gether they entered the disordered room. 

Then they caught the housebreakers 
red-handed, or rather red-winged, for they 
were two large brown owls! Evidently 
they had come down the chimney and 
in their frantic efforts to escape had 
overturned everything movable. 

Let us hope they were forgiven and 
set free. 


THE TREASURE-HUNTER 



This diving-suit, built by an American, is to be used in an attempt to recover the treasure lost 
in the Lusitania, which was. torpedoed during the war. The suit, which looks like a piece 
of machinery, is designed to resist the pressure of the water at great depths. See page 4. 


Little white Collie 

A North of England reader sends us I newspaper from the shop about half a 
asummaryof the doings of her sable I mile away, waiting for it if the door 
and white collie Carl, which has nearly 1 was not opened. 

all the signs of intelligence found in dogs ! A boy going to school took him to the 

butcher’s shop, and Carl took the meat 
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A COMPANY FOR 
AN IDEA 

THE TUNNEL WAITING 
TO BE FINISHED 

One Mile Dug at Each Side 
of the Channel 

A CHANCE OF PEACE 

Annual meetings of public companies 
are not as a rule exciting enough to 
attract much interest, but one has just 
been held which must appeal to the 
dullest imagination. It was that of the 
Channel Tunnel Company, a company 
living on a great idea. 

Great sums of money have been sunk 
in it, yet it earns no profits ; joyous hope 
and enthusiasm have kept it alive and 
unwavering for 56 years, yet it has never 
returned a dividend.' Its purpose is to 
construct a tunnel under the Channel 
from Shakespeare’s' Cliff at Dover to 
Sangatte on the French coast, and so 
renew the land link between England 
and the Continent which was snapped 
when the North Sea broke in and sun¬ 
dered the two countries. 

i 

Two Inspiring Precedents 

j A tenth of the Channel Tunnel is 
actually dug! It runs into the chalk 

I eiieath the sea a mile out front Dover 
nd a mile under the sea froih Sangatte, 
t is military and naval opinion which 
ffs it's face against the completion of 
le work, so far with success. 

The company does well not to despair, 
t took 3000 years to , build the Suez 
anal. Rameses the Great began it in 
1300 b.c. ; Darius the First of Persia 
extended it; the Arab conquerors of 
Egypt restored and extended it over a 
thousand years ago. But it was not until 
1859 that, after ages of consideration, 
the first spadeful of earth was turned of. 
the modern water highway which is the 
most important short sea-cut for the 
British Empire. 

? The Ship Canal at Corinth, opened in 
1893, has but a mushroom history in 
comparison with the Suez Canal, for we 
have to go back only to Julius Caesar, a 
mere 19 centuries, for the origin of this 
scheme. Still it comes into the list of 
precedents which inspire the Channel 
Tunnel Company with the knowledge 
that great and beneficent ideas, if 
Cherished fervently enough for a suffi¬ 
cient succession of ages, do at last attain 
material existence. 

; Ambng the World’s Romances 

All such schemes are opposed in their 
youth, and come to be blessed when 
they are accomplished, Lord Palmerston, 
the most powerful man in the country 
at the time, declared of the Suez Canal: 
■'It cannot be made and it shall not be 
made !•” Yet today the defence of the 
Canal is a first charge on our Budget. 

The Channel Tunnel scheme has not 
been wholly unproductive; it has its 
place among the world’s romances. 

Caesar came to Britain in quest of 
gleaming pearls and marched his legions 
Over unsuspected black diamonds. Sir 
Edward Watkin, a champion of the 
enterprise, sank a tunnel and a fortune 
ah the Roman landing-place, and re¬ 
vealed a rich underworld which Caesar 
never knew. 

Ahead of Bridge and Ferry 

He discovered an unsuspected coal¬ 
field underlying the Garden of England. 
That coal is now being mined to feed 
Southern Railway engines,-and one day 
it will generate electric current to drive 
trains through the tunnel under the 
Channel which the company has so long 
and patiently waited to build. 

War and the fear of war have pre¬ 
vented the tunnel from being built, but 
now that war is to be declared an out¬ 
law peaceful engineering may come by 
its own. There are rival schemes for a 
Channel bridge and a Channel ferry, 
but the tunnel is two miles ahead of 
either in actual digging and far ahead of 
cither in probability. 


GOOD NEWS FOR 

Missionaries 

A House to Rejoice Their 
Hearts 

Everyone knows that the life of a 
missionary is hard, but one of the things 
not many people think about mission¬ 
aries is the trouble most of them have in 
finding reasonable accommodation in 
England when they come home to spend 
a well-earned furlough. 

Often they have considerable difficulty 
in finding a suitable place at which to 
stay, and a step is now being taken 
toward altering this. 

A Missionary Guest House, the first of 
its kind in the country, possibly in the 
world, is being built at Birmingham by a 
company of people anxious to see that 
missionaries and their families shall 
have as happy a time as possible while 
they are in England. 

The House will contain 26 self- 
contained flats, will have a communal 
kitchen from which meals will be 
served in private dining-rooms, and 
there will be a nursery and playing- 
ground where children may play. The 
guests will pay a reasonable fee, and 
no matter to what denomination they 
belong they will be welcome here. 

This is news which will surely rejoice 
the hearts of many missionaries now at 
work in distant lands. 

THE WIFE WHO 
RAN AWAY 
And How She Came Back 

A reference in the C.N. to natives of 
Western Australia being frightened at 
the sight of a doll recalls an incident 
to the mind of one of our readers who 
spent her girlhood in what is now known 
as Kenya. 

A native chief in the district where our 
correspondent was living as one of its 
earliest European inhabitants was terri¬ 
fied at the sight of a doll which opened 
and shut its eyes. Some time passed 
before he could overcome his belief 
that the doll was supernatural, but at 
last he was convinced. 

About that time one of his wives 
deserted him and returned to her native 
village. He implored our correspond¬ 
ent’s mother to lend him the doll that 
he might recover his wife. He explained 
that if he showed the doll in the village 
where his wife was the men would flee 
for their lives, and then he could bring 
his wife home. 

After some hesitation the doll was 
lent. The chief’s forecast of what would 
happen when the doll was produced 
proved to be quite correct, and in a few 
days he returned triumphant with his 
runaway wife. 

A JUNGLE HUNTER 
Tracking Down the Orchid 

Everywhere go the orchid hunters, 
and, though lives have been lost and 
fortunes made in the pursuit, there are 
still new orchids to be sought and 
found in the jungles of the Amazon. 

Dr. Garnett is the latest seeker 
to go. A thousand miles up the Amazon 
to Manaos is the least part of his 
journey ; the difficulties begin when he 
sets out from there in canoes among 
the swamps and windings of the upper 
river, where tributaries stretch for long 
distances north, west, and south. 

Nobody takes more risks than the 
orchid hunter. Fever and heat-stroke 
are his enemies, and the jungle, always 
waiting to imprison and starve him, 
is as dangerous as any wild beast. But 
the orchid seeker kills nothing. He 
brings back not skins of dead animals, 
but roots of living plants, and Dr. Gar¬ 
nett hopes to return with a thousand 
of these treasures of Nature. 


A LITTLE PROBLEM 
OF THE STEEL AGE 

What Does Daddy Do 
With His Razor Blades ? 

THE GREAT UNWANTED 

One of the problems of the Steel Age 
is to find what to do with old safety- 
razor blades. 

It is quite different from disposing 
of old clothes. The C.N. once knew an 
old clergyman who, when the maid came 
into his study to say that there was a 
man at the door asking what the parson 
did with his old clothes, replied briskly 
“ Wears them ! ” 

There are people who make a safety- 
razor blade go a long way and boast of 
it, but the time always comes when the 
blade becomes an enemy instead of a 
friend. It cannot be left about because 
the children will probably cut. them¬ 
selves with it; it cannot be thrown 
away because it is a public danger The 
only safe place for the derelict seems to 
be the bottom of the sea. 

Result of An Appeal 

Yet there must be use for it. An 
officer of the Sudan, when the disposal 
of the blade was being discussed in the 
papers, wrote to say that many of his 
native friends in the Sudan were only 
too delighted at the present of one of 
them, which they used for shaving,their 
heads. This kindly man has written 
since to say that, as a result of his letter 
he has received by post more than 
100,000 blades, accompanied by 200 
delightful letters, but that he fears the 
time has come to cry “ Hold, enough ! ” 

Boy Scouts are known to make'use of 
them, fitting them into a special form of 
pocket-knife handle, and some of our 
own blades go to a scientific institution 
where they are very handy fixed in the 
Boy Scouts’ way for slicing specimens 
for microscopes. The Church Lad Bri- 
gaders of Sheffield have also found a 
good way of making use of them, and 
have started a collection—a habit which 
we hope will be widely followed by Boy 
Brigadiers and Boy Scouts. 

Surely, however, there should be 
some more general depository for them 1 
Beds in hospitals have been founded and 
supported by the collection of silver lead- 
paper, which is valuable in bulk. Would 
there be no value in the highly-tempered 
steel of razor blades if they were col¬ 
lected in large quantities ? The tons of 
steel which are now a nuisance must be 
worth something. 

THE CAT AND THE 
RABBIT 
A Strange Case 

A Hertfordshire reader sends us a 
remarkable instance of adoption of the 
young of one animal by one belonging 
to another species. 

Two friends were taking a walk in 
Hertfordshire lanes on a Sunday after¬ 
noon accompanied by a dog whose 
greatest joy is in chasing cats, though 
the pursuit is always ineffectual. Sud¬ 
denly they noticed a large black cat 
under a hedge. So did the dog, and with 
delighted anticipation approached the 
cat in the usual way, but only to draw 
back and shelter behind her master’s legs 
as she saw the attitude and expression 
of the cat. Pussy appeared so vicious 
and determined that even the men did 
not feel inclined to go too near her. 

Then they saw the reason for the cat’s 
defiant manner. She was trying to 
hide a tiny, baby rabbit, or defend it 
against all comers, dogs or men. 

Presently the rabbit ran along the 
grass, and the cat instantly followed. 
When she reached it she licked it affec¬ 
tionately, and it turned to heras naturally 
as it might to its pwn mother. Ap¬ 
parently she had adopted it as her own. 


THE SLUG 

HIS WORK AND HIS 
SUPPER 

The Cunning That Rivals 
the Intelligence of the Ant 

CABLING TO THE VICTIM 

Whenever Parliament is asked to pass 
a Bill for the preservation of birds tho 
task of translating the petition into lav? 
takes as long, and is made as difficult, 
as the passage of a hotly-contested 
political reform. Yet how abundant is 
the evidence from our fields and gardens 
of the need of more and more birds 
which' will eat the devourers of crops 
and flowers ! 

■ Anyone who knows a garden with 
clay beneath the soil must speak so 
feelingly of the evil work of slugs that 
such testimony might be thought 
biassed. But there will be no gainsaying 
the statement of a farmer who laments 
the destruction this spring of £560 
worth of vegetables by a plague of 
slugs in his fields. There, together with 
many another place badly infested, is a 
sphere of action for birds which Parlia¬ 
ment so tardily protects. 

The Slug and the Stricken Elm 

Slugs, hateful. as they. are generally, 
have their uses. Some eat carrion as 
well as. vegetation-; some refuse any 
food but'fungus. And as a mysterious 
plague o'f fungus is cutting down the 
great elms all over Holland, and in 
some parts of England too, baffling 
science by its widespread and rapid 
advance, perhaps the right type of 
slug, brought to the scene, might serve 
a useful purpose on the stricken trees. 

But the group is, generally speaking, 
harmful to the farm, the garden, and 
the greenhouse, even to the home as 
well, for certain slugs find their way by 
unknown means into larders and dairies 
and devour meat 1 The creatures are 
very difficult to get rid of, for they may 
live for several years and produce as 
many as 400 eggs each autumn. 

A Fact Not Generally Known 

The eggs resist frost and are prac¬ 
tically unaffected by drought. Moisture 
largely departs from the eggs during 
dry weather, but with the return of rain 
the eggs swell out again, and all is as 
well as before: Woe to plants when 
the young are hatched and feeding up 
for the rush of growth which, in the 
course of six weeks, brings them to 
maturity. 

One thing concerning slugs is not 
known to all the world. Some slugs 
can let themselves down from a height 
on threads of slime and climb back up 
their life-lines in the same way. This 
natural provision brought about surpris¬ 
ing results not very long ago in a green¬ 
house where rare orchids are cultivated. 

The Mystery Solved m- 

The precious flowers suffered so badly 
from slugs that the nurseryman caused 
every pot to be set on a support-placed 
in water, and the soil of the potsnto be 
covered with cotton wool. But still 
the damage went on. 

So a watch was set to solve the mys¬ 
tery, for a mystery it wai, seeing that 
the slugs were no longer climbing up 
the pots. The explanation might have 
been creditable to ant intelligence, but 
it is almost unbelievable about^slugs. 
For the creatures, it was found, Cllinbed 
along the underside of the nursery roof, 
sighted a victim, spun their cables of 
mucus, and let themselves down upon 
an orchid, there to sup in triumph and 
at leisure. 

The slug is a bad lot, but he has his 
1 wits about him. 
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A GOOD THING DONE 
IN GERMANY 

First Presidents of the 
Republic 

THE NATION, THE SADDLER, 
THE SOLDIER 

From Holzminden, a German town 
which has unpleasant memories for many 
Englishmen, for it was a very harsh 
camp for prisoners during the war, there 
comes news of good augury for the 
future of Germany. 

The Black - Red - and - Gold organisa¬ 
tion, which represents the Republican 
movement, had decided to build a 
memorial to the three great founders of 
the German Republic : Ebert, the first 
President of the Reich ; Erzberger, its 
brilliant Foreign Minister; and Rathe- 
nau, the famous Jewish financier who 
was assassinated by political enemies at 
the height of his career. 

A Home for Youth 

The memorial was to take the form of 
a Home for Youth, together with a 
number of comfortable houses for soldiers 
disabled in the war. It was, in many 
ways, a most admirable idea, but a 
Civil Servant named Schrader foresaw 
difficulties in the way. 

He pointed out that if such a project 
took on a political aspect it would offend 
large numbers of people whose sym¬ 
pathies might not be Republican ; and 
he suggested that it would be wiser for 
the Black-Red-and-Gold to approach 
the local Steel Helmets, an organisation 
of ex-soldiers belonging to the National¬ 
ist party, and ask them to cooperate in 
the building of a memorial which should 
do honour jointly to Germany’s first 
two Presidents. Ebert, he said, though 
a humble saddler by trade and a Socialist 
in politics, had shown himself fair and 
j ust to his political opponents; while Hin- 
denburg, his successor, war lord though 
he was, had honourably upheld his oath 
of loyalty to the new Republic for the 
sake of Germany as a whole. 

The Unexpected Happens 

Many people thought Herr Schrader’s 
idea was absurd—as if two sections so 
bitterly opposed could possibly be 
expected to act together ! Nevertheless, 
the approach was made, and Herr 
Schrader’s wisdom proved itself. The 
Steel Helmets received the Republicans 
with open arms, and now a committee 
has been formed from the Republicans, 
the Steel Helmets, and the Youth 
organisations to join in raising funds for 
the houses and the Home of which the 
Memorial is to consist. 


SOMETHING FOR THE 
DIATOM TO DO 
A Helping Hand for the 
Engineer 

A very wonderful thing has been 
discovered by engineers about those 
tiniest of fossils called diatoms. 

If two or three pounds of earth con¬ 
taining diatoms are mixed in with a 
hundredweight of cement vastly stronger 
structures can be built. There is 
something in the fossil bodies of these 
microscopic creatures which adds great 
increase in strength to the cement. 

The^ Mineral Resources Committee of 
the Imperial Institute has just drawn 
attention to the great importance of 
this discovery, and states that for¬ 
tunately abundant supplies of diatom 
earth can be obtained. 


\^THE STRANGLEHOLD 

Whey the liner Montreal was docked 
at Tilbury after lying for several years 
off Southend ioo tons of mussels were 
removed from the under-part of the 
' vessel’s hull. 

So it is not only the sailor who becomes 
attached to his ship. 

-nil n- i bnU i 


BACK TO THE 
COWRIE 

An Idea for West Africa 

STRINGS, HEADS, AND BAGS 

When Bishop Taylor Smith was 
Bishop of West Africa that dark land 
used, to be called the White Man's 
Grave. A better name for it now, says 
the bishop, would be the Black Man’s 
Resurrection, so much in every way has 
the native been born again. Another 
clergyman, Rev. S. C. Phillips, of 
Nigeria, suggests that there are excellent 
reasons for letting the old native cur¬ 
rency, the Vowiie, have a fresh life. 

The first traders in West Africa found 
that cowrie shells were used for money, 
and very easily-handled coins they were, 
with a value understood everywhere. 
There were 40 cowries to the string, 
50 strings made one head, and ten heads 
equalled one bag. The primitive West 
African had enough arithmetic to reckon 
cowries like that, and the shells were 
durable, clean, and easily counted. 

In the Back-Country Villages 

On the other hand, the metal half¬ 
penny which the European has intro¬ 
duced is too valuable for the daily 
buying and selling of the back-country 
villages. To meet that difficulty a coin 
worth one-tenth of a penny was intro¬ 
duced, but many of the natives do not 
like it. They prefer counting in cowries, 
as some old-fashioned English people 
prefer to still go on counting in pounds 
and ounces, feet and inches, shillings 
and pennies, instead of having a 
decimal system. 

It is worth mentioning that in the 
Onitsha Province the natives still use 
a kind of -tiny metal fishhook, which is 
worth a hundred-and-fortieth part of an 
English penny. 

MOVING A BRIDGE 
Eleven Miles Up a River 

A great three-span, thousand-ton 
bridge has just been moved in sections 
to a new position eleven miles away. 

This is the railway bridge across the 
Weser, near Bremen in Germany. It has 
been moved up the river to take the traffic 
between Achim and Thedinghausen. 

The bridge was removed in hundred- 
foot sections in a very interesting way. 
Two barges were used containing water 
ballast tanks with great gantries or 
steel frameworks built on their decks. 

The tanks were filled with water, so 
lowering the -barges in the river till 
they and their gantries could be placed 
immediately under the bridge-span to 
be dealt with. Then the barges were 
allowed to rise till the gantries touched 
the span. 

Then the span, already detached 
from the rest of the bridge, was bolted 
to the gantries; whereupon more 
water was pumped out of the tanks till 
the bridge-span rose clear of its neigh¬ 
bours, and the barges could be towed up 
the river and the span deposited in its 
new position. 

Two tugs did the towing with a third 
behind to keep the barges from fouling 
the banks at the river’s many bends. 


THANKS TO A RAILWAY 

A North London reader, who uses a 
railway now worked by electricity, draws 
our attention to the pleasing difference 
that has arisen through the use of 
electricity in place of steam. 

Where there used to be uncultivated 
grass banks, with burned patches of 
black and yellow caused by the sparks 
from the engines, may now be seen a 
certain amount of cultivation—rhubarb, 
carrots, peas, and even strawberries. 
Flowers, too, are not wholly absent. 

Our correspondent expresses his 
thanks to the cultivators of these banks, 
and w r e are glad to be the means of 
handing on his appreciation. .Many 
others will share his feelings. 


NEXT BIG STEP 
FOR EUROPE 

How Long is Germany 
to Pay ? 

CLEARING OFF THE WAR DEBT 

In a few weeks now Germany is to 
begin to pay the full amount of repara¬ 
tions under the Dawes Plan, 125 million 
pounds a year. 

There were doubts whether she would 
be able to do it, but Mr. Parker Gilbert, 
the Agent-General for Reparations, 
reports that all doubt has now dis¬ 
appeared. 

German State revenues, he says, 
have grown at a rate which reflects 
the rapidly-growing income, consuming 
powers, and taxable wealth of the 
German people. 

Most significant of all are their growing 
exports, which were over 20 per cent 
higher in the last winter six months 
than in the previous year. The im¬ 
portance of this is that it is mainly 
by exports that Germany is able to pay 
her foreign creditors. 

Bad for German Credit 

But the most important thing in 
Mr. Gilbert's report is his insistence 
that the time is coming when a decision 
must be reached as to the total to be paid 
by Germany. She know-s she must pay 
125 million pounds a year from now 
onward, but she does not know how 
long she is to go on paying it. 

Mr. Gilbert says that this is bad for 
her credit, because foreign investors 
naturally want to know what her 
liabilities are when making up their 
minds to lend Germany money. But 
apart from any such consideration as 
this it is manifestly unfair that Ger¬ 
many should be expected to -maintain 
these enormous payments without know¬ 
ing how long they are to continue. 

There is another reason almost as 
important. When Germany knows her 
total liabilities she can if she chooses 
raise a loan for the amount and pay 
off her creditors. This would mean that 
she owed the money to individuals 
instead of to Governments, and that, 
politically speaking, would be a more 
comfortable situation for all concerned. 
It is the next big step in the settlement 
of Europe. 

THE LITTLE MOTHERS 
Love Among the Animals 

A Northern reader sends us these notes on 
her observation of the sense of motherhood in 
lowly animals. 

While my sister and I were filling a 
cart with mangels from a heap we had 
uncovered we found several nests of 
young mice. Not wishing to kill them 
we collected them and placed them 
about two yards from the place which 
had been their home and then sat down 
near to watch. 

After a few minutes a full-grown 
mouse crept out, and then more 
followed, and one by one they collected 
their own little ones and carried them 
away to a place of safety. 

Here is another story of devotion 
by a rabbit to her young. We kept a 
rabbit in a pen that had no floor, and 
from time to time we moved it to fresh 
ground. Then we found that she had 
burrowed -her way out. She, however, 
always returned, and we allowed her 
the run of the garden. 

Again we removed the pen. After¬ 
wards we found her patting the ground 
with her paws on the old spot. So we 
investigated, and unearthed a large 
burrow in which we found some rabbits 
about three weeks old. 

They had been born when the pen 
was over that place. When the pen 
was moved she, the faithful mother, had 
burrowed her way out and had gone to 
her young, but had always blocked up 
the entrance with grass and soil. 
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THE WONDERS OF 
OPHIUCHUS 

EXPLORING A 
CONSTELLATION 

Stars Sixty Times Brighter 
Than Our Sun 

THE SERPENT HOLDER 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

A further exploration of the great 
constellation of Ophiuchus may with 
advantage be made now that the Moon 
is out of the way. 

The chief stars will be easily seen 
almost due south as soon as it is dark. 
The southern portion of this constellation 
was described and illustrated in the 
C.N. for June 23 ; the northern and by 
far the largest part is now dealt with 
and indicated on the star-map. 

Alpha, also known as Ras Alhague, is 
a bright, second-magnitude star; it in¬ 
dicates the head of the. “ Serpent 
Holder." Alpha is a sun 2,381,000 times 
as far away as our Sun, and its light 
takes about 37J years to travel from 
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that immense furnace enveloped iij 
flaming hydrogen. 

It radiates nearly twenty times as 
much light as our Sun, and has been 
calculated to be approaching us at about 
720 miles a minute. f 

Beta in Ophiuchus, which now appears 
about fifteen times the Moon’s width tQ 
the south of Alpha, is speeding .north; 
ward at about the same apparent ratfl 
that Alpha is speeding southward, so 
in 70,000 years, they will appear close 
together and eventually pass one anq 
other. Though appearing fainter, Betd 
is much larger than Alpha, but is at thq 
immense distance of 130 light-years, or, 
8,255,000 times as far away as our Sun.-; 

Gamma in Ophiuchus is of only fourth; 
magnitude. Very little is known about 
this sun ; but to the left of Gamma is 
a triangle of fourth-magnitude stars 
numbered 67, 68, and 70 on the star-, 
map together with some others. This 
region is by far the most interesting rrt 
Ophiuchus and will be dealt with moref 
fully next week. 

To the south of Gamma is Nu, a suit 
112 light-years distant, 7,112,000 tinffik 
as far off as our Sun. 

Lambda’s Two Suns 

Far away to the right, in the extreme 
west of Ophiuchus, will be found thh 
two third-magnitude stars, Delta anff. 
Epsilon, about three times the Mooijjg; 
width apart. Delta, whose light hnsj 
taken 72 years to reach us, is 4,572,000; 
times as far as our Sun, while Epsilon;/ 
whose light has taken 64 years to get 
here, is 4,064,000 times the Sun’s 
distance .away. . 

Lambda in Ophiuchus, the small 
fourth-magnitude star to the north-east 
of Delta, is of great interest because it 
is composed of two suns, the larger of 
fourth magnitude, yellow; and the 
smaller, sixth-magnitude one, bluish. 
They appear exceedingly close together, 
which is, doubtless due to their great 
distance, 148 light-years, or 9,398,000 
times as far as the Sun. 

The smaller sun has been calculated 
to take 373 years to revolve round the 
larger one, while their combined light 
amounts to about sixty times that which 
our Sun radiates. G. F. M. ' 
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THE CAPTIVE OF THE HILLS 


Two Boys in the 
Heart of Africa 

CHAPTER 1 

The Terror 

J in Withers pulled up short 
arid stood listening. " Hear 
that, Bart ? ” he asked. 

Bart Bryson, who had hardly said 
a word since Jim joined him at the 
head of the lane, looked vaguely at 
the younger boy. “ Hear what ? " 
he asked. 

Jim stared hard at his friend. 
“ What’s the matter with you, 
Bart ? I never saw you like this 
before. What’s wrong ? ” 

“ Everything,” Bart answered. 
Then all of a sudden he seemed 
to wake up. His sturdy figure 
straightened, his grey eyes became 
alive. “ Yes, I hear it,” he said 
sharply. 

The words were barely out of his 
mouth before a hare, springing 
through a gap in the hedge on the 
right, landed in the lane. The 
little creature was covered with 
mud, she was almost exhausted, 
and her large, liquid eyes were full 
of fear. Instead of bolting away 
at sight of the two boys she came 
straight toward them and cowered 
at their feet. 

"Well, I never!” began Jim; 
but it was Bart who stooped in a 
flash and picked up the hare. 
Only just in time, for next instant 
two tall greyhounds burst through 
the hedge and stopped,. evidently 
wondering what had become of 
their quarry. 

Greyhounds are gaze hounds. 
They hunt by sight and not, like 
foxhounds, by scent, and as Bart 
had already hidden the hare 
under his loose jacket the dogs 
were puzzled. 

" Well, I’m blessed ! ” exclaimed 
Jim. "I never saw anything like 
that before.” 

"You’ll see something else pretty 
soon,” said Bart. “ This sounds 
like the chap who owns the dogs.” 

Sure enough, someone came 
crashing through the hedge and 
leaped down into the muddy lane. 

He was a tall boy, taller than 
Bart and probably a year older, 
and would have been quite good- 
looking but for his arrogant expres¬ 
sion. His hair was black as ink; 
he had Very dark eyes, and his 
skin was darker than that of an 
average Englishman.' Behind him 
was a stubby little fellow who 
looked like a groom or kennel-boy. 

The new arrival glanced at his 
dogs, then turned to Bart. 

" Where's that hare ? " he de¬ 
manded. Then all of a sudden he 
spotted what Bart was holding so 
carefully under his coat. " You 
mean to say you’ve picked it up 1 ” 
he exclaimed. “ Of all the cheek ! 
Put; it down at once.” 

Bart had quite lost his absent 
look. His face was, slightly flushed 
and his lips were very firm. 

" : I haven’t the least intention of 
putting it down,” he answered, “ at 
least, not till you and your dogs 
have gone back where you belong.” 

The other looked as if he could 
not, believe his ears. His face 
flushed darkly. 

“.You cheeky young cub ! ’’ he 
cried. " Drop that hare this 
minute, or take the consequences." 

The little groom man slipped up 
close to Bart. 

“ Let him have it, sir,” he whis¬ 
pered urgently. “ He's Mr. Roger 
Norcross, and a terror when he’s 
upset.” 

Bart smiled. “ He’s going to be 
very badly upset if he doesn’t keep 
his temper and clear out,” he re¬ 
marked. “ Jim, take the hare and 
keep those dogs off it.” 

As Jim took the hare from Bart 
ore of the dogs bounded forward 
aid snapped at it ; but Jim gave 
tile beast a cut with his ash plant 
which sent it snarling back. 

" You dare to hit my dog 1 ” 


A Serial Story 
By T. C. Bridges 

shouted Master Roger and sprang 
at Jim. But Bart stepped quickly 
between and, deftly thrusting out 
a foot, tripped up Roger who came 
down heavily on hands and knees 
in the mud. 

He was up in a flash, and rushed 
at Bart, hitting wildly. Instead of 
dodging Bart bent right down, 
caught the other round the knees, 
then hoisted with all his might. 
The natural result was that Roger 
left the ground, flew like a rocket 
right over Bart’s shoulder, and 
landed with a crash in the hedge at 
the side of the lane. The bushes 
saved him from being really hurt, 
but as it happened he struck a' 
particularly thorny patch and stuck 
fast in it. 

Jim grinned broadly; Bart 
looked on calmly, but as for the 


little man he turned quite white 
and shaky. 

“ Run off afore he gets out, sir,” 
he begged ol Bart. “ He’ll just 
about kill you when he gets free.” 

Bart’s answer was to take Roger 
by-the legs and drag him out. The 
moment he was clear Roger rounded 
on Bart like a tiger. The thorns 
had not improved bis smart tweeds, 
and he had a long, bleeding scratch 
down one cheek ; but to do him 
justice ho was still full of fight, 
and he rushed at Bart again, hitting 
out with both hands. 

This time Bart stood his ground, 
and, fending off the windmill blows, 
waited his chance, then sent in one 
straight shot. His fist caught Roger 
on the point of the chin, and he 
sat down flop in the mud—and 
this time stayed there. 

” Sorry,” said Bart quietly; "but 
you would have it.” 

Roger sat in the road and glared. 
He was too shaken to do much else. 
Bart turned to the little man. 
" He’ll be all right in a minute,” 
he said ; “ then you can take him 
home. Come cn, Jim.” 

“ Rum bird that ! ” observed 
Jim as they went away. 

“ Bit of a spoiled beauty,” agreed 
Bart, Then his pleasant face 
hardened. “ But it was a mean 
business hunting a hare like that, 
especially a doe. The chances- are 
she’s got young ones up on the 
down. I vote we go up there and 
turn her loose.” 


“ We had better be sharp about 
it,”, said Jim softly, "for here’s 
more trouble, if I’m not mistaken." 

Bart looked up. ” This old boy 
on horseback, you mean," ■ he 
answered. " It docs look rather as 
if he was waiting for us.” 

The old boy, as Bart had called 
him, was a thin-faced, yet very 
dignified old gentleman mounted 
on a quiet cob, and it occurred to 
Bart that he had probably seen the 
whole business. And so be had, for 
as the boys came alongside he spoke. 

“ May I ask your name ? ” he 
said to Bart. 

“ I am Bart Bryson, sir,” re¬ 
plied Bart, 

“ Son of the explorer ? ” 

" Yes, sir.’.’ 

The other nodded. " My name 
is Clinton. I am uncle of that 
youngster whom you ’left sitting 
in the lane.” He paused and looked 
hard at Bart. “ Will you come 
up to Morden with me ? ’’ he asked. 

Bart did not hesitate. “ Very 
good, sir,” he answered quietly, 
and turned to Jim. “ Take the 
hare up on the down, Jim, and 


turn her loose. And you might 
tell Dad that I’m paying Mr. 
Clinton a visit.” 

CHAPTER 2 

A Queer Suggestion 

r. Clinton did not say a word 
as he led the way through the 
iron gates of a drive into a small 
park and so to a fine old house 
standing among splendid trees. 

At the door a groom came and 
took his horse, and Bart followed 
his leader up the steps into a fine 
hall with polished parquet floor and 
great stained-glass windows. They 
went through this into a small, cosy 
room with a log fire burning in an 
open grate, and bookcases reaching 
almost to the ceiling. 

“ Sit down,” said Mr. Clinton. 

Bart obeyed, wondering what 
was going to happen. 

Sir. Clinton took the chair oppo¬ 
site, and sat looking at Bart for 
so long 'that it made him quite 
uncomfortable. 

“ So you thrashed Roger,” he 
said at last. 

“ I had to,” said Bart simply. 

“ Oh, don’t think I am complain¬ 
ing. I am very glad you did beat 
him. Could you do it again ? " 

Bart gasped. He had quite 
thought he was in for trouble and 
this answer of Mr. Clinton’s was 
so surprising that he could hardly 
believe his senses. 

Mr. Clinton smiled, and it was 
such a nice smile that Bart began 
to feel better.. 


" I really mean it,” said his host. 
“ I want to know if you could 
thrash Roger again.” 

Bart laughed. ” Why, of course 
I could, sir. He doesn’t know the 
first thing about boxing.” 

. .“Will you come and live’here 
and do it, then ? ” asked the other. 

" No, sir,” said Bart promptly. 
“ Of course I won’t.” 

Mr. Clinton nodded. " I thought 
you’d say that, and of course I 
didn’t quite mean it. But, listen. 
Roger Norcross ’ is my sister’s 
son. She married a man who was 
half Spanish, and they lived in 
South America. Roger’s father 
died when he -was only six and his 
mother spoiled him badly. She was 
very well off, and there was a big 
house with lots of servants and 
every luxury* 

“ She died last year and left the 
boy to me, and frankly I cannot 
do anything with him. I sent him 
to school, but he lost his temper 
and struck a master and was back 
on my hands in a month. Then I 
got a tutor for him. The tutor 
stayed three days and left with a 
black eye and fifty pounds compen¬ 
sation money in his pocket. 

“ Roger runs wild, and no one 
has the least control over him. 
With that blazing Spanish temper 
of his he will get into dreadful 
trouble one of these days, and I 
am at my wits’ end. When I 
saw j'ou hammer him just now. I 
thought to myself that I had at 
last found someone who could 
handle him. What do you say, 
Bryson ? ” 

Bart shook his head. “ I’m sorry, 
sir. but it’s a bit out of my line.” 

“ Wait ! ” said Mr. Clinton. 

“ Don’t make up your mind in a 
hurry. Roger conics in for a very 
large fortune when he is twenty- 
one, and I, too, am a rich man. I 
should be prepared to pay you very 
well if you would come to live here 
with him and act as bear-leader.” 

"It wouldn’t be a bit of good, 
sir. If you’d take advice from a 
youngster like me the only thing 
would be to send him abroad—into 
the wilds, I mean.” 

“ Then take him into the wilds. 
Who better than you, for I believe 
yon have already been in Africa 
with your father ? " 

Bart hesitated, and the other 
saw it. 

“ Remember, money is no object,” 
he urged. 

“ Do you really mean that, sir ? 
Would you go as high as /zooo ? ” 

Mr. Clinton looked surprised for 
a moment. “ That’s a large sum, 
but, yes, I would.” 

" May I explain, sir ? ’’ 

" Do,” said Mr. Clinton cordially. 

" It’s this way, sir. My father 
has had bad news. His partner, 
Mr. Mark Murdoch, has dis¬ 
appeared.”. 

“ Disappeared ? ’’ 

“ Yes, in Africa. He and all 
his boys (carriers, you know,) were 
on their way to a place where Mr. 
Murdoch had heard there is a quan¬ 
tity of ivory, but they never reached 
it, and Dad believes that they have 
been taken prisoners by a tribe up 
in the hills.” 

" What hills ? ” 

“ Ruwenzori, sir. The Moun¬ 
tains of the Moon." 

” I know. Just north of the 
Equator. Yes, there’s some bad 
country there. And bad niggers.” 

“ You know it, Mr. Clinton ? ” 

" No; but I have been in Uganda, 
and I know something of Africa.” 
He paused and gazed at Bart. 
“ Do you mean that you want to 
take Roger out there ? ” he asked. 

Bart hesitated. " I know it’s 
rather a large order, sir, but after 
what you said it seemed—well, a 
sort of a chance.” 

“ Is your father going ? ” 

“ He’s mad to go, but can’t 
afford it. He had put up every 
penny he had to pay for the 
expedition, and now I don’t think 
he has enough left for our fares to 
Mombasa, let alone the expense of 
carriers and an expedition up 
country'.” 

Mr. Clinton did not answer, and 
Bart went on quickly. “ But of 
course it’s absurd to think of your 
putting up so much money, sir. 
It was only-" 


The other cut him short. “ Noli 
at all, Bryson. £2000 would be a 
cheap price to make a man of my 
nephew, and I would pay it gladly. 
If you could not do it in Africa you 
could not do it anywhere. I was 
thinking of the one hitch in the 
matter.” 

“ What’s that, sir ? ” 

“ Getting Roger to go. I can’t 
force him to accompany you.” 

“ Ask him, sir, and if you don’t 
succeed I’ll have a try'.” 

Mr. Clinton looked doubtful. 
“ I’m afraid he will turn it down, 
Bryson, but I will do my best. No, 
don’t go yet. You must have some 
tea first." 

CHAPTER 3 

Roger Tries Trickery 

g A RT reached Morden sharp at 
ten next morning and found 
Mr. Clinton waiting 'for him. 
" What luck, sir ? ” he asked. 

“ I hardly know. At any rate, 
Roger has promised he wall see you. 
Have you said anything to your 
father ? " 

“ Not a word, sir. It would be 
such a terrible disappointment to 
him if it didn’t come off.” 

" Quite so; I think you were 
wise. Ah, here is Roger.” 

Young Norcross came across the 
hall. He was wearing riding 
breeches and gaiters, and looked so 
big and powerful that Bart rather 
wondered how he had come to 
tackle him so easily the day before. 

" Hulloa ! ” said Roger. " Your 
name’s Bryson, isn’t it ? Uncle 
says y'ou’ve got some stunt on that 
I’m to hear about. I’m game to 
talk it over. Come on.” 

He was civil as pie, but Bart 
caught a queer glimmer in his dark 
eyes and wondered what was 
working in his mind. Bart had not 
knocked about Africa for nothing. 
He knew men better, perhaps, than 
any boy of his age in England ; but 
whatever suspicions he had he was 
not going to show them. 

" Right," he said, and went 
where he led. 

Outside the front door Roger 
spoke again. 

" Do y'ou ride ? ” he asked. 

" I have ridden,” Bart answered. 

" Good business.” Roger’s tone 
was quite friendly but all the same 
Bart sensed trouble. " I’ve got a 
mount for you. We’ll just go for a 
tootle round and you can tell me 
all about this game.” 

He led the way' to the stable yard 
where grooms were holding two 
saddled horses. One was a nice- 
looking bay, the other a big, 
powerful chestnut. 

” That’s my horse,” said Roger, 
pointing to the bay. “ The other’s 
for you. Pedro he's called. Fine 
beast, ain’t he ? ” 

Bart looked at the horse. He 
was standing quietly enough, but 
his ears were laid back and his eyes 
showed a deal too much white to 
be healthy’. It did not take Bart 
five seconds to realise that the.beast 
was vicious. 

" Like him ? ” asked Roger. 

" Not a bit,” replied Bart. 

Roger grinned. “ He,is a bit of 
a handful,” he admitted. “ But 
see here, Bryson; I’m not going 
off on a trip with any chap who 
can’t handle a horse. If you ride 
Pedro and stick on for five minutes 
I’ll come to Africa with you. If 
you can’t it’s a wash-out. Now 
what about it ? ” 

Bart did not hesitate. The stake 
was too big. “ I'll take y'ou on,” 
he said promptly. 

Roger grinned again, showing all 
his very white teeth, as he watched 
Bart go up to the chestnut. 

“ Can you ride, sir ? ’’-asked the 
groom in an anxious whisper. 
“ This horse is a proper terror.” 

" I can at least stick on a bit,” 
Bart answered. “ Has lie any’ 
special tricks ? ” 

" Bolting, sir. He bucks a bit 
too ; but it’s bolting you'j'e got to 
watch for. Hold him well on the 
curb, for liis mouth’s likqfiron, ” 

“ Thanks,” said Bart, as hs 
swung into the saddle. 

He felt the horse’s quarters heave 
upward. “ Now for it 1 ” he said 
to himself. 

TO BE CONTINUED 



Roger landed with a crash in the hedge 
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c&he ‘Prince of Peace is Lord of Jill 
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THE BRAN TUB 

What Word is This? 

J am what all great people are. Take 
away my first syllable, which is a 
kind of hat, and you will find left a 
word with the same meaning as my 

whole. Answer next week 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Little Auk 


The Little Auk is a member of the same 
family as the puffins and guillemots, 
and is very much like the guillemot 
in appearance although much smaller, 
being only about eight inches long. 
Its home is in the Arctic regions, from 
Greenland to Nova Zembla, where 
flocks of countless thousands are found 
during the breeding season in May. 
In winter they migrate south as far 
as the Canaries on this side of the 
Atlantic and to New Jersey on the 
other side. 


Ici On Parle Fran?ais 



La plaque Le nresti- Le genou 
digitateur 


Le foyer a une plaque de cheque cote. 
Le prestidigitateur fait des tours. 

11 s’est mis i genoux devant elie. 

Do You Live at Horsham ? 

"piiE name probably means the home 
of Horsa, Horsa being the Jute 
who came over with Hengist; but it 
may mean the horse’s enclosure, and 
be named after a place where horses 
were kept. Authorities cannot be 
quite sure what is the real origin of 
the name 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

I'he tree pipit’s song ceases. The 
song thrush lays a second time. 
Young spotted flycatchers and kes¬ 
trels are fledged. Elephant hawk, 
lappet, yellow underwing, magpie, and 
drinker moths appear. The silver- 
washed fritillary butterfly is seen. 
The shore beetle appears. The ever¬ 
lasting pea, great bindweed, creeping 
thistle, marjoram, succory, catmint, 
purple loosestrife, great mullein, wild 
basil, buckwheat, nettle-leaved bell 
flower, marsh ragwort, traveller’s joy, 
houseleek, and centaury are in bloom. 

Trees make their midsummer shoots. 


Changeling 
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Change the word Dark into Lamp with 
four intervening links, altering one letter 
at a time and making a common word 
with each change. The pictures will 
help you- Answer next wcth 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning 
the planets 
Mars and Jupiter 
may be seen in 
the South-East, 
and in the even¬ 
ing Saturn is in 
the South. The 
picture shows the 
Moon as seen looking South at 8 a.m. 
on July 11. 

A Word Diamond 

'J'he following clues indicate five words 
or letters which will make a dia¬ 
mond of words. 2 

In every watch. Before. A bird — 
and a piece of machinery. To finish. 

A VOwel. Answer next week 

How Nasmyth’s Hammer Got Its Name 

JJasmytii’s steam-hammer is used 
in forging great masses of 
metal, the head being attached to 
the piston-rod of the engine that 3 
works it. James Nasmyth devised - 
it, in 1839 , for forging a wrought- 
iron paddle-shaft. Three years later 
he found his idea had been adapted 
in France. He thereupon patented it, 
and the Admiralty adopted it in 1843 . 

Cross Figures 

JJere is an interesting cross figure 4 
design. It will be seen that the - 
numbers 1 to 16 have been arranged 


1 

15 


4 

12 

6 

7 

9 

8 

10 

II 

5 

13 

3 

2 

16 


in a square so that the horizontal, 
vertical, and diagonal rows add up 
to 34 in each case. The four numbers 
in each quarter of the square and the 
four in the centre also make 34. 



Creeping Things 



JTind the names of the objects shown 
here and then by taking one letter 
from each word make the names of g 

(1) a creeping thing found in gardens, - 

( 2 ) a creeping thing found on heaths 
and in forests, (3) a creeping thing 
found in the sea. Answer next week 


Wanted by Holidaymakers 
]^£Y first is in rifle jand also in fire, 

My second’s in iron and also 
in wire, g 

My third is in writing and also in pen, - 
My fourth is in soldiers and also in 
men, 

My fifth is in whimper and also in 
mew. 

My sixth is in novel and also in new, 

My seventh’s in antler and also in 
stag, 

My eighth is in shoe-string and also 
in tag, " 

My ninth is in heather and also in 
Perth, 

My tenth is in famine and also in 
dearth, 

My eleventh’s in landlord and also in 
rent, 

My whole you desire when on holiday 

bent. Answer next week Ill] 

Is Your Name Coulter ? 

'J'his surname is from the tool or 
implement, and no doubt the 
ancestor of the Coulters of today was 
associated in some way with the 
coulter, being perhaps exceptionally 
skilful in its use, so that he was known 
as John or Henry of the Coulter and 12 
then as John or Henry Coulter- — 


Jacko Plays the Concertina 

J acko wasn’t at all musical. He hated playing the piano, 
and his teachers soon gave him up in despair. But he 
loved making a noise, which of course was a very different thing. 

One day he got hold of a penny whistle and gave his family 
a real treat. By the end of the morning poor Airs. Jacko was 
very nearly in a state of collapse. “ Where are my smelling- 
salts ? ” she gasped. “ How my poor head aches ! ” 

“ If I’m any judge, it’s going to ache a good deal more,” 
said Adolphus grimly. 

“ How’s that ? ” exclaimed Mrs. Jacko in alarm. “ I’ve 
just thrown that awful whistle on the fire.” 

“ I daresay you have,” said Adolphus. “ But there are other 
things besides whistles,” he added, looking very mysterious. 

Poor Mrs. Jacko soon knew to her cost that there were other 
things besides penny whistles. Jacko had borrowed a concertina, 



and soon the house was full of its sweet strains—or what Jacko 
fondly imagined to be sweet strains. 

" I can’t stand it! ” groaned Mrs. Jacko, putting her hands 
over her ears. “ Tell him to take it outside, Adolphus.” 

Jacko was terribly offended. “ I’ll soon find somebody who 
likes good music,” he said. " Nobody appreciates me here.” 
And off he went, mercifully taking his concertina with him. 

There was peace at last. Mrs. Jacko gave a sigh of relief 
and put the smelling-salts away. 

“ I never knew such a boy,” she said. “ He’s probably up to 
some fresh mischief by now.” 

Jacko certainly was. No sooner was he out of the house 
than he put on his thinking-cap. And when Jacko put on 
his tliinking-cap trouble was brewing right enough. 

At last he had an inspiration, and started off at a run for the 
local theatre. A lot of people had queued up outside for the 
afternoon performance, and as it was a wet, dismal day Jacko 
thought he might be welcome. 

“ I’ll give them a treat,” he said—” and perhaps they will 
give me some pennies,” he added with a grin. 

Strangely enough, his concertina solo was a great success, 
though not quite in the way he expected. The people in the 
queue simply rocked with laughter. But they seemed to 
appreciate the “ music,” for they clapped furiously and threw 
showers of pennies at him. 

Jacko couldn’t make it out at all, until a very angry man, 
also with a concertina, suddenly bore down on him. 

“ Been taking me off, have you ? ” he exclaimed angrily. 
“ I was playing here before you came, and I’ll have you know 
I won’t be made a mock of.” 

The people in the queue really thought they were in for some¬ 
thing exciting. But Jacko didn’t wait. His pockets were full 
of pennies, and he was off round the corner in a twinkling. 


Beheaded Word 

J HAVE control o’er snow and ice ; 
The birds they hail me with de¬ 
light ; 

To aid the poor I do suffice, 

And all who. read will own my might; 
When of my head l am bereft 
I at the harvest-time do show; 

And then at winter, if I’m left, 

You’ll find me lost in frost and snow. 
Once more behead me, and 1 send 
A thrill to pierce the hardest heart; 

1 with the thunderbolt descend, 

But now to find me is your part. 

But, ere you read my last, don’t fail 
To add a letter to my tail. 

Answer next week 

Three Wise Proverbs 

\\fHO knows most says least. 

Speak little and to the purpose. 
Hear twice before vou speak once. 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day-. 
lielit erows shorter each dav. 


Df MERRYMAN 

Unlucky 

Qptimist: Cheer up, old fellow. Every¬ 
thing comes to him who waits. 
Pessimist: Yes, 1 know; but it 
will be just my luck to be waiting at | 
the wrong place. . 

Naval Tactics 

“Submarines,” quoth a Whale, “seem 
to be 

Craft that hold out a lesson to me. 

I’ll ‘ submerge ’ from today 

And swim safely away 

When a foe in the offing 1 see ! ” 

The Labels • *’. 

Little Martha had a beautiful 
handwriting. When the time i-f 
came to go into the country for the j 
holidays her mother, gave her a dozen t. 
labels and said : “ You must write j, 
on them very legibly our address in 
the country. I shall stick the labels 
on our trunks.” 

Martha set herself at a desk. On V 
the first label she wrote : J 

Mrs. X 

The Castle of the Towers r - 

near Nantes !ft - 

Lower Loire \ 

Then she sighed and began to think 
it was really very long. 1 ? 

But suddenly a luminous idea shot A 
through her brain, and on the other 
eleven labels she wrote: 

DittO 

The Right Way 

L'ttle Girl (puzzled by a Turn-.,,;. 

Right notice) to Policeman: 
May I go the other way, please ? 
Auntie is up there. ) " 

Safety First 1 ‘ i 

W IIV do you always lunch in a' 1 
restaurant which has an,'.'.', 
orchestra ? ” 

“As a matter of precaution. Some- 
times the music helps me to forget the 
food ; and sometimes the food helps 
me to forget the music.” 

A Lunar Accident > - 



“ Qn this soft cloud,” said O’d Mail'; 
Moon, 

“ I'll rest an hour or two.” ; r * 

Alas, it wouldn’t bear his weight, lf : 
So Old Man Moon fell through ! y: - 

Getting On 

“ You can take, it from me,” said-J- 
the teacher, “ that if you want) 
to get on you must start from that 
bottom.” K' 

“ How about swimming ? ” asked” 
the boy at the bottom of the class. h ; 


_ The Reason Why j 7 .. 

do you always carry your,-’ 
umbrella ? ” asked the bore/., , 
“ Because it cannot walk,” retorted’ j 
his victim. jj' 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE3 
Cross Word Puzz’.e 


Here is the 
answer to last 
week’s cross 
word puzzle: 

A Word Square 
SAND 
ALOE 
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Arithmetical Puzzle. 28 and 18 


What Was It? An egg. 

Three Hidden Birds 

The objects were skull, arrow, 
dart, lion, from which we make the 
words swan, lark, rook. 
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The Children's Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for Us. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada for 14 s. 6d. a year; Canada, i ts. See below. 


HORSEMEN FROM AUSTRIA • A FAIRY RING • COACHING IN LONDON 



Horsemen From Austria—Among the horsemen of many lands who gave displays of 
their skill at the International Horse Show in London were these quaintly-dressed riders, 
seen with their Arab-like steeds, who came from the Imperial Riding School at Vienna. 


The Old Speaker—Mr, J. H. Whitley had held 
the office of Speaker since 1921. He has been 
IVI.P. for Halifax for 28 years. 


The New Speaker—Thus. Tture shows 

Captain E. A. FitzRoy, (VI P. tor Daventry, who 
is the new Speaker of the House of Commons. 


w;OT;' 


A Baby Shetland—A popular entry at A Fairy Ring—Dainty as fairies are these happy children who are seen rehearsing in the open air for a 

little^Shetland foai 9 *wfficfT could^be performance at a London theatre in aid of a fund for giving poor town children an opportunity of seeing 

easily carried about. green fields and gaining in health and strength by sending them for holidays in the country. 


King Becomes a Knight—King Ofori 
Atta, of Abuakwa, who has been to 
London to receive a knighthood from 
the King. See page 7. 



The Obstacle Race—Girls now enter whole-heartedly into many sports and pastimes which a Coaching in London—The old-fashioned stage coach has not been allowed to die right out in- 

few years ago were considered fit only for men. Even this great obstacle did not daunt the London. Here we see a coach and four crossing Hammersmith Bridge during a run from 

spirits of these keen competitors at a sports meeting held near London. Hyde Park to Richmond without even a motor-vehicle in sight. 


II 


A NFW HEART OF THE BRITISH RACE ?—SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR JULY 


Ti e Clii'drt n*s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Flectway House, Farringdon Street, London, F.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper and 
for ti’at:sir.ii.p:on by Caiiatliau post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these Agents: Canada, Imperial Ken's Co. (Canada), Ltd. ; Australasia, Gordon & Gotch; South Africa. Central Kcws Agencv. 
















































